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ADELAIDE NEILSON. A Souvenir 


Biography. Ribbon-tied, with eight superb photo- 
graphs by Sarony. $2.00. Post-free. 


‘* The book is written in such a gentle spirit, and in 
such a simple, straightforward manner, that it at once 
commends itself to the (how, oy of gone who are 
interested in its subject.”"—TZhe New York Tribune. 





THE LIFE OF SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
By O. J. HOLLISTER. 8vo., Cloth, 585 pp. (With 


Copious Index.} Illustrated with Portraits, etc. 
$2.50 
‘* Brilliant and pathetic.”"—New York Tribune. 


‘* Ought to be placed in every library.’’—/ournal of 
Commerce, New York. 


‘*One of the ablest biographies of the day.’’—/our- 
nal of Education, Boston, 


OLIVER CROMWELL; His Life, Times, 


Battlefields and Contemporaries. By E. PAXTON 
HOOD. 12mo., cloth, $1.00. 


‘“*Mr. Hood’s biography is a positive boon to the 
mass of readers, because it presents a more correct 
view of the great soldier than any of the shorter lives 
published, whether we compare it with Southey’s, 
Guizot's, or even Forster’s.""-—T7he Sun, New York. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE EMANCI- 


PATOR. By PROF.C. W. FRENCH. Vol. V. 
of ‘**‘ Ameriean Reformers’”’ Series. 12mo, cloth. 
398 pp, with Portrait. $1.50. 


‘*This biography of Abraham Lincoln subordinates all 
environing conditions to their proper functions of pre- 
senting the personality of the subject in its true light, 
but also furnishes one of the most interesting ideals of 
true American manhood.— 7he Southern Star,Atlanta, 


MARTIN LUTHER, By Dr. William 


REIN, based upon Késtlin’s *‘ Life of Luther,” 
translated by Rev. G. H. Behringer. 12mo, cloth. 
219 pp. $1.00. 


‘* The many translations and abridgments of Kést- 
lin’s work testify strongly to its worth. The present 
translator has selected the most important and salient 
passages, making an attractiveand readable nen ay od 
out of the bulky work of Késtlin. It is ay rag io- 
graphical rather than controversial.’"—7he Critic, 
New York, 


JOHN WYCLIFFE, Patriot and Re- 


former. ‘* The Morning Star of the Reformation.” 
By JOHN LAIRD WILSON, 12mo, cloth, 247 pp, 
with Portrait. $1.00. 


“ This is the fullest, fairest, most accurate, and most 
connected memoir o@& the great forerunner of Re- 
formers to be found anywhere within the compass of 
so brief a volume. Nothing essential is omitted.— 
William M. Taylor, D.D. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, THE AGITA- 
TOR. By CARLOS MARTYN. Vol. I. of 


‘* American Reformers” Series. 12mo, cloth, 349 




















pp., with Portrait. $1.50. 


‘** Delights my heart.’’—J/ay. Gen. O. O. Howard, 


‘It is profoundly interesting.”—U. S. Sexator Wm. 
P. Frye. 


HORACE GREELEY, THE EDITOR. By 


FRENCH CELEBRITIES—Brief Biogra- 





FRANCIS NICOL ZABRISKIE, Vol. II. of 
“American Reformers” Series. 12mc, cloth, 
398 pp., with Portrait and copious Index. $1.50, 


**This new biography of Greeley is worthy to stand 
beside the biographies of Henry Clay by Carl Schurz, 
and of Patrick Henry by Professor Moses Coit Tyler.” 
—The N.Y. Evangelist. 


AUTHOR OF UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


THE LIFE WORK OF. By Florine Thayer 
McCray, by permission of Mrs. Stowe, with assis- 





tance of membersof the family. Elegantly bound, 
square 12mo, cloth, 440 pp. Illustrated, with steel 
portrait and other engravings, $2.00. 


‘*Mrs. McCray who is widely known as an author- 
ess, has been engaged for two years in preparing her 
work . . . adelightful contribution to the literary 
history of the period.”"—New Vork Times. 


“CHINESE” GORDON (GENERAL 


GEORGE GORDON.) A succinct Record of his 


Life. The narrative is carried down to the entry 





of the General into Khartoum. By Archibald 
Forbes. 12mo, cloth, 171 pp., with portrait, T5cts. 


“ The life of General Gordon is without a parallel in 
history. He hada will as imperious as Napoleon's; he 
had a nature as inflexible as Cromwell’s; he had 
Clive’s genius for war and fertility of resource; he 
had Jan Lawrence’s capacity for governing semi-civil- 
ized races; he had Francis Xavier's overmastering 
love of humanity.""—7he 7ribune, New York. 


THE LIFE OF GEN. CLINTON B. FISK. 


phies of Foremost Frenchmen. 12mo., Vol. L., 
139 pp.; Vol. I1., 150 pp., cloth, each, 75 cts. 

Contents Vol. 1.—Marshal de MacMahon, by Ernest 
Daudet—Leon Gambetta, by Hector Depasse—Jules 
Grévy, by Lucien Delabrosse—Louis Blanc, by Charles 
Edmond--Charles de Freycinet, by Hector Depasse— 
Victor Hugo, by Charles Clarette—Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, by Albert Pinard. 

Contents Vol, I/.—Jules Ferry, by Edouard Sylvin. 
—George Clemenceau, by Camille Pelletin—Ernest 
Renan, by Paul Bourget—Henri Rochefort, by Ed- 
mond Bazire—Challemel-Lacour, by Hector Depasse— 
Jules Simon, by Ernest Daudet—Erckmann-Chatrian, 
by Jules Clarette—Paul Bert, by Hector Depasse— 
Alphonse Daudet, by Jules Clarette. 

‘* The narratives are crisp, clear and animated, hav- 


ing the merits of the best French literature .""— 7he 
Graphic, New York. 


WILLIAM E. DODGE, THE CHRIS- 


TIAN MERCHANT. By CARLOS MARTYN. 
Vol. III. of “American Reformers” Series. 
12mo., cloth, 349 pp., with Portraits. $1.50. 





“Sparkling and inviting from beginning to end. 
Reads like a romance.”’"—T7he Mid-Continent, St. 
Louis. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. An hour with 





By Prof. A. A. Hopkins. Illustrated with portraits. 
12mo, cloth, 300 pp., $1.00. 


‘A biography worthy of its subject; a finely appre- 
ciative portrayal of a noble life.”’—Advance, Chicago 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, THE COL- 


ored Orator. By Frederic May Holland. Vol. IV. 





of ‘‘American Reformers” Series. 12mo, cloth, 
425 pp., with Portrait. $1.50. 

** The work deals with all the romantic and other in- 
cidents of Frederick Douglass’s life from birth to date 
(1891).""— Western Christian Advocate 

‘Issues of national import are here discussed in- 
cident to Mr. Douglass’ [ opeanrye which are far reach- 


ing and whose trend will be part of the twentieth cen- 
tury interests for the world.’’—Post-E.xfpress, Rochester. 


JOHN CALVIN. By M. Guizot, Member 








of the Institute of France. 12 mo, 160 pp., cloth, 
50 cts. 


This is a succinct and valuable biography by the 
famous French historian 


REV. C. H. SPURGEON, LIFE AND 


Works of. By Rev. William H. Yarrow, with an 
introduction by J. Stanford Holme, D.D., illus 
trated. 8vo, 100 pp., paper, 20cts. 





Contents: Ancestry. — Childhood, — Conversion.— 
Early Labors.--Ministry in London.—His Marriage.— 
His Sermons.—Metropolitan Tabernacle.—Pastor’s 
College.—Fac-simile of his Notes.—Portrait of Spur- 
geon.—Cut Showing Metropolitan Tabernacle. 





Charlotte Bronte; or, Flowers from a Yorkshire 
Moor. By LAURA C. HOLLOWAY. 12mo., 
156 pp., with steel portrait. 5c. 
“There are at times flights of eloquence that rise to 
grandeur.”’—New York Herald. 
“ The sketch is admirably executed, the writer show- 


ing deep and clear insight of her subject.”"—Christian 
Age, London. 


ULRIC ZWINGLI By JEAN GROB. 


Translated by Rev. G. F. Behringer from the 
German. 12m, 200 pp., paper 25 cts.; cloth (with 
two illustrations of Zwingli and his birthplace), 
$1.00. 





‘** This biography presents thé life of the Reformer of 
Switzerland— the mountain boy of Wildhaus,’ as he 
has been called—in a highly interesting manner "— 
Jour nal of Education, Boston. 


MAJ. GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD. The 


Salient Characteristics and Leading Events of his 





Life, illustrating his Career as a Christian Soldier. 
By LAURA C, HOLLOWAY, 12mo, 235 pp., 
cloth, $1.00. 

‘This volume presents a highly interesting account 
of his military and philanthropic career, and will be read 
in multitudes of Christian families all over the land.’ 
—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York City. 
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Remington Standard Typewriter. 





Presents the practical results achieved 
by the best inventive and mechanical 
skill, aided by capital and the experience 
gained during the FIFTEEN YEAR3 in 
which it has been the 


Standard Writing-Machine 


of the World. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 





LAWYERS. 


eee 


We append below a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and local in- 
formation, will meet with prompt attention 
at their hands : 





E. C. SCHWAN, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ORMOND RAMBO, Penn Mutual 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASSIUS K. BRENEMAN, St. Mary’s 
and Pecan Sts., San Antonio, 
Tex. 


A. A. HUGHSON, Orangeville, Ont. 


WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. R. CHILD, Clobe Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


J. H. VOORHEES, Metropolitan 
Block, Sioux Falis, South Dak. 


HARVEY & McDONALD, |5 Toronto 
St., Toronto, Canada. 


McPHILLIPS & WILLIAMS, Whet- 
ham Block, Vancouver, B. C. 


H. L. CHRISTY Cor. Fifth and Wylio 
Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NORRIS & HOWARD, Ernest & Cran- 
mer Building, Denver, Colo. 


CLARENCE A. BRANDENBURG, 412 
Fifth St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 


First Folio Shakespeare. 


A literary curiosity of much value to all inter- 
ested in the great author is the Famous First 
Folio Edition [a. D. 1623]. This is reproduced in 
photographic fac-simile under the title of Shakes- 
peare’s Plays. Appleton Morgan, President of 
the Shakespeare Society of New York, writes us : 
“Your reduced fac-simile really is what the Booth 
Reprint does not and cannot claim to be—the 
fac-simile of an identical, original First Folio 
Shakespeare.”’ 8vo, 993 pp. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 
Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor 
Place, N, Y. 











The Greatest Fight in the Worid. 


yn Rev. C. H. Spurgeon’s Conference Address, 
from * Fight the Good Fight of Faith."—1 Tim, vi., 
12.—A valuable treatise, combating the anti-Biblical 
spirit of the times. 12mo, leatherette, 64 pp., 35 cents, 
post-free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 





Before an Audience. 

Amateur and professional public speakers find valua- 
ble assistance from the following: * Essentials of Elo- 
cution,” by Alfred Ayres. Cloth, 60 cents. ‘ Before an 
Audience ; or. the Use of the Will in Public Speak- 
ing.’ a remarkable book by Nathan Sheppard. “It 
knocks to flinders the theories of elocutionists.”’— The 
New York Evangelist. Cloth. 75 cents. ‘‘The Throne 
of Eloquence,” oy Paxton Hood. Cloth, 470 pages. 
Price, $2.00, post free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Historical Lights. 


History repeats itself in all affairs of life. To those 
who are not informed, it is generally the unexpected 
that happens. ‘* Historical Lights,’ a large 8vo book 
of 900 pages, in large clear type, contains thousands of 
historical extracts selected from standard histories and 
biographies, illustrating 30,000 different topics, all 
arranged in cyclopedic form. Of immense value to 
every student or intelligent observer of affairs, to every 
teacher, speaker, reader or preacher. “It is the best 
historical reference book ever published.”—Abram S. 
Hewitt. Price, carriage free, cloth, $5; sheep, $6.50, 
Funk & Wagualls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 


aN. 





Biblical Lights and Side Lights. 


A Cyclopedia of ten thousand illustrations and thirt 
thousand cross references, consisting of fact, incident, 
and remarkable declarations taken from the Bible; for 
the use of those in every profession who, for illustra- 
tive purposes, desiré te access to the numerous inci- 
dents and striking statements contained in the Bible— 
students, teachers, public speakers, lawyers, ministers, 
and others. Prepared by Rev. Charles E. Little (Au- 
thor of ‘Historical Lights,’ ete.). “It ranks next 
to a concordance."’"— Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. Royal 8vo, 
620 pp. Price, cloth, $4.00; Library sheep, $5.00. 
a & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 





Moses and His Recent Critics. 


Aseries of 12 essays by as many eminent scholars, 
ge the various denominations, discusses the 
u ov, Edited by Talbot W. Chambers, D.D. 12mo. 
cloth, 413 pages. Price, $2.00, postage free. “ of 
rofound interest..”.—Church Review, v Y. Funk & 
agnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





The Ethics of Marriage. 


Thousands who sadly need the lesson it imparts 
know not yet of the existence of the valuable book 
entitled ‘“‘Ethics of Marriage.” By H. S. Pomeroy, 
M.D. Introduction by Rev. ay T. Duryea, DD. 
Prefatory note by Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., LL.D 
but it is quietly finding its way where it must do much 
food in arresting the destruction of unborn human 

fe. Husbands and wives, pastors and preachers 
should read it. ‘Should reach its hundred-thousandth 
edition.”"—Chicago Journal. 12mo, cloth, 190 pp. 
Price, $1.00, postage free. Funk & Wagnalls, Pu 
lishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Eastern Proverbs and Emblems, 


The book having the above title is unique, entertain- 
ing, practical and forcible ; compiled from 1,000 scat- 
tered vols., and drawn from the depths of the natural 
and popular mind, it serves to apply and affix great 
spiritual and natural truths. 12mo, cloth, 280 pages. 

ce, $1.00. Postage free. ** The accumulated wisdom 
of the centuries, not only interesting, but useful.’’— 
Journal of Education, Boston. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Lduustion 
Hlorsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. 


plies the phosphates, thereby  re- 


The Acid Phosphate sup- 


lieving exhaustion, and increasing the 
capacity for labor. Pleasant to the 
taste. 

Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says 

‘** Decidedly beneficial in nervous ex- 
haustion.” 

Dr. 8. T. NEWMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says 

“A remedy of great service in many 
forms of exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,RI. 





Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be Sure the word 
“HORSFORD'S”" is PRINTED 
onthelabel. All others are spuri- 
ous. NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 








“Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


sae 





The Smith Premier Typewriter 


is admitted by the best experts to 
be the only perfect machine. It has 
outstripped all competitors because it 
has none of the shortcomings 01 
defects of the old Typewriters. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





BRANCH OFFICES : 

New York City. Rochester, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. Baltimore, Md. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Omaha, Neb. 





Denver, Col. 
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POLITICAL. 


THE RENEW AL OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
La Rassegna Nazionale, Florence, Fuly 16. 

HE renewal of the agreements which for ten years past 
T have governed the relations between some of the larger 
States of the Old World, a renewal which, according to a phrase 
attributed to the Emperor of Germany, willlast not less than 
six years, is the event most important and most fertile in con- 
sequences which has occurred in Europe for a long time. At 
length we know that, in the absence of international compli- 
cations of which there are at present no signs, three at least of 
the Great Powers will continue, as in the past, to defend the 
territorial statu guo in Europe. 

It is unnecessary for the Aassegna Nazionale to state again 
its views in regard to the Triple Alliance and the participation 
of Italy therein. These views have been explained manytimes; 
and we have sought to express with all possible clearness and 
force the doubts and fears aroused by the policy inaugurated 




















by Mancini, continued by Robilant and accentuated by Crispi, 
No one will expect us to change our mind, because the policy 
we have opposed has been accepted by the Marquis di Rudini; 
Since with us it is a question notof men butof principle. Now 
however, that the deed is done, now that the Powers compe- 
tent to act have pronounced in favor of the proposition, now 
that the word of Italy is pledged, the Aassegna would fail in its 
duty if it continued an opposition which must be inevitably 
fruitless, which must make it an associate of the Radical party, 
that combats the Triple Alliance, not for objective and national. 
reasons, but for subjective and partisan ends, through hostility 
to the institutions that rule us and in order to join. forces with 
the Radicals of othercountries; a party that demandsan alliance 
with France, not forthe sake of France, but for the sake of a 
republic. As we, while defending in the past achange of policy 
in order to restore to Italy her liberty of action, have never 
concealed the difficulties and dangers involved in such a 
change; so now, we do not intend voluntarily to close our ears 
to the authoritative assurances which are made as to the pacific 
intentions of the Alliance among the central Powers, or our 
eyes to the new facts which give to these assurances credit and 
a constantly increasing probability. 

The Marquis di Rudini, during the discussion on foreign 
atfairs in the Senate, not only declared that the agreements 
made by Italy in no way affected the amount of her armament, 
but added that she put on her liberty of action but one clog, 
that of binding herself to help in maintaining peace. Again, 
in announcing the renewal of the treaties, the Marquis said : 
“Italy ardently desires peace, which is necessary for the devel- 
opment of her institutions, and the amelioration of her 
economic conditions. Besides, Italy desires the maintenance 
of the equilibrium in Europe, the sta‘ guo, especially in the 
Mediterranean. These are the sole objects of the alliances of 
Italy.” With this expression of a wish for peace agree the 
words of the Emperor William at the banquet offered him by 
the city of London. 

Although the force of circumstances is very often much 
stronger than the will of man, it would be foolish to attach no 
weight to such formal assurances; so much the more that to 
strengthen them there are not wanting significant facts. One 
of these is certainly the experience of the past, to which Signor 
Rudini appeals; the other is the adhesion of England to the 
Triple Alliance. ~ 

As to this adhesion, there are not lacking, we are aware, good 
reasons for not believing in its reality, the principal reason 
being that it is not founded on written treaties, but on verbal 
conferences which do not bind the successors of the present 
English Ministry. It is not to be denied that in the daily 
speeches made by Mr. Ferguson in answer to questions put to 
him in the House of Commons, or in the discourses of the 
Emperor William at London, or among the words spoken by 
King Humbert at Venice, and by the Emperor Francis Joseph 
at Fiume, there is no positive assertion which reveals the 
existence of formal pledges on the part of the English Govern- 
ment. Moreover, history teaches that England is wont to 
make a better market for herself with her moral support than 
with her meterial aid, and that, when the cannons thunder, she 
takes counsel of her own interests, and not of those of others. 
Still it is impossible to think that what has lately taken place 
in England was a mere act of courtesy on her part, or that she 
would excite the wrath and recriminations of the French peo- 
ple without some serious reason therefor. 

England, notwithstanding the smallness of her land forces, 
is a formidable enemy by reason of her maritime power. 
Besides, the adhesion to the league of a State pacific by char- 
acter and habit, of a State more interested perhaps than any 
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other in maintaining the European equilibrium, of a State 
accustomed to allow her acts to be dictated, not by passion, but 
only by plans well thought out and discussed, is a precious 
guarantee that the Alliance is not for the purpose of aggression, 
but has a defensive object alone. This renders probable also a 
supposition about which many are incredulous, especially on 
the banks of the Seine; the supposition that, in case of war 
between Germany and France alone, no treaty obliges the 
other States belonging to the Alliance to take the part of Ger- 
many, unless Russia intervenes to succor France. If matters 
are really in this shape, many of the politico-moral objections 
that may be made to the Alliance, fall to the ground. Should 
the worst come, Italy, guaranteed on the side of the sea not 
only by her own fleet, but by the British ships, would be able 
to face under much better conditions the deplorable extremity 
of a war with France. 

This extremity, we are glad to hope, will never be reached. 
We are happy to think that France, in the presence of the 
renewal of the Triple Alliance, instead of shutting her eyes and 
throwing herself into the arms of Russia, an uncertain and 
dangerous friend, will sooner or later consider the condition 
of Europe from another point of view, and will come to an 
understanding with her rival on reasonable and honorable 
grounds. Anything better than this Italy could not desire; 
and when she sees the danger of war removed and her own 
existence and unity assured, she will be only too glad to have 
again intimate and cordial relations with France. In this 
respect, Monsieur Naquet, lately at Paris, told the simple truth 
in saying that the majority of Italians are friendly to France. 
The misfortune is that at Paris the opposite is generally 
thought to be the case, and it is believed there that the only 
friends of France in Italy are the Radicals, who, in fact, are 
among us but an inconsiderable minority without followers or 
authority. It is difficult to say how much injury this error has 
worked in the relations between the two States. 





ENGLAND’S MILITARY ROUTE TO INDIA ACROSS 
CANADA. 
Major Otro WACHS. | 
Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, August. 


HE colonies which constitute the source of England’s wealth 
and greatness, are for the mother country an assured 
possession only so long as she can claim the proud title of 
“ Mistress of the Seas.” Only so long as England can maintain 
free communication with her colonies, can she rely on their 
adhesion, or defend them against the lust of conquest of 
other nations. 

Of Jate years, faith in her unqualified supremacy at sea has 
become dimmed, and England herself is growing anxious about 
the future, the more so, that in the leading colonies, Australia 
and Canada, a spirit of independence is distinctly manifesting 
itself. England, therefore, while seeking to acquire fresh col- 
onies with productive capabilities, and there are still opportun- 
ities in the Dark Continent and elsewhere, is bent on the task 
of cementing a more intimate union with those she already 
has. This is the object of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
was completed on June 28, 1886, thus opening up a new chan- 
nel for England’s commerce with Eastern Asia, Australia, and 
Polynesia, and completing the chain of military stages which 
binds all the British possession in one unbroken girdle round 
the earth. 

The Indian Peninsula is the great stake which England has 
to defend against the covetousness of Russia. Both countries 
are striving to secure channels of communication with the val- 
leys of the Indus and the Ganges. In this conquest the 
“ Mistress of the Seas ” has, by the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, won an important victory on land, with pick 
and shovel, without any expenditure of powder and lead. 

England's new line of communication presents itself to our 
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consideration in three natural subdivisions, viz.: (1) The ocean 
highway between the British Isles and Halifax, N. S.; (2) the 
overland routeacross the continent to Vancouver Island, and (3) 
across the North Pacific Ocean from Vancouver Island to 
Hong Kong. 

As regards the security of this route, England dominates the 
first section, and only very untoward circumstances could 
deprive her of naval supremacy in the North Atlantic. 

The railway through the great English possessions in North 
America has an enormous significance from more than one 
point of view. By opening up a channel for East Asian and 
Australasian trade across Canada to Europe, it has brought 
the great lone lands of the Northwest into intimate communi- 
cation with both Europeand Asia ; but, however rapidly it may 
develop trade and commerce, its military, and, per consequence, 
its political value for England is of still greater significance: 
it bridges the gulf between Great and Greater Britain. The 
extent to which this line annihilates time and space may be 
judged from the announcement issued at Montreal the 3d of 
May last, to the effect that the express train now accomplishes 
the journey from Vancouver to Montreal in three days, seven 
hours. The world-wide significance of the work depends on 
the subordination of the strategic achievement to a genuine 
statesmanlike scheme. 

As regards the military security of the Canadian Pacific 
Line, it may be said to rest on England’s supremacy at sea. 
The Canadian boundary line conterminous with the United 
States through the whole length of its territory, is practically 
undefended; but, fortunately for England, her naval stations 
in Nova Scotia and Bermuda in telegraphic communication with 
each other, as well as in Esquimault and Vancouver,would place 
the long and unprotected coast line of the United States very 
much at her mercy. But, however paradoxical it may seem, 
it is, nevertheless, true that when the United States shall lay 
hold of the Canadian Pacific Railway, it will grasp a key to 
India. 

As regards the third stage, viz., from Vancouver to Hong 
Kong, the united States is the only Power on the American 
continent whose maritime position would enable her to out- 
flank and crush England’s navy; but at present her naval 
resources are so inadequate, that England has more to fear 
from the Asiatic coast. There, in the sheltered harbor of 
Vladivostok, lie the Asiatic Russian squadron, and the swift 
cruisers of her volunteer fleet. .England may blockade the 
harbor, but it would be difficult to maintain the blockade 
uninterruptedly, with no coaling station at hand, and summer 
fogs prevalent; and the history of the Alabama affords an 
indication of the mischief that might be perpetrated by a 
flotilla of such cruisers. England’s cruisers may give chase, 
but the Pacific is wide. 

Influenced by these considerations, England, in 1885, took 
possession of Fort Hamilton on the southeast coast of Corea. 
for the purpose of holding Vladivostok in check. Two years 
later England abandoned this commanding naval position, 
reminding one of Gortschakoff’s saying “Une nation gui com- 
mence a rendre, commence a descendre. 

But both China and Japan are awaking from their slumber, 
and showing themselves animated with the spirit of the age. 
Japan is already a great maritime Power, and this Power lies 
in the north of the third section of England’s course and flanks 
it strategically. As England’s girdle approaches Hong Kong 
it falls more and more within the influence of China, which 
awaking like Japan from her long slumber may find herself 
committed to wars imperiling the existing balance of power, 
as well in the Pacific as in the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

A glance at England’s world-wide possessions on the map 
will show at once how admirably the mother country is posted, 
lying in the middle of that hemisphere which has the greatest 
mass of land. But if her insular position is the basis of her 
strength it is no less the cause of many difficulties and of 
increased demands upon her resources for defense. Still the 
English nation is the richest in the world, and as our Lorenz 


von Stein remarked “ The greatest extravagance a nation can 
be guilty of is to leave itself defenseless.” 
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IS THE WHITE SOUTH CIVILIZED? 
T. THOMAS FORTUNE, EDITOR NEW YorRK “ AGE.” 
A. M. E. Zion Church Quarterly, Pittsburgh, July. 


OME time ago I asked the question, “Is the White South 
Civilized?” Such newspapers as took cognizance of the 
question were divided in opinion. The question is an open 
one, and touches a very sensitive spot in American life. A long 
string of evidence could be presented to establish the negative 
of the proposition. It has been accumulating ever since 1867, 
when the Ku-Klux Klan, the Knights of the White Camelia, 
and the White Liners League first began to establish the fact 
that mob sentiment was stronger than law-abiding sentiment 
in the South. The massacres of Copiah County, Hamburgh, 
Ellenton, Lafayette Parish, Barnwell Court House, Jessup, and 
the like, are only terrible links in the diabolical chain of 
infamy. The Afro-Americans lynched week in and week out 
are only aberrations of the tendency emphasized by the masto- 
don butcheries to which I have alluded. They are small rivu- 
lets flowing to the great river of blood. 

The assassination of eleven Italians confined in the jail at 
New Orleans, by a mob of “the best citizens,” was memorable 
in that it aroused Italian protest and produced a serious inter- 
national question. The butchery of these men, while in the 
custody of the lawful authorites of Louisiana, was only the logic 
of the prevailing disregard of law and lawful authority, which 
has developed in the South during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. It directed anew attention to the helplessness of the 
Federal Government in the matter of protecting even the 
subjects of a friendly foreign Power, in due conformity with 
treaty, from lawlessness of the citizens of a State, and shows 
that it has no power to protect its own citizens from such law- 
lessness. The Governor of Louisiana bluntly told Secretary 
Blaine, as the representative of the Federal Government, to 
attend to his own business and leave the authorities of Louisiana 
to attend to theirs. The correspondence with Italy is material 
in that Secretary Blaine gave away entirely the contention of 
his party ever since the*war, that the Federal Government das 
jurisdiction of such matters as civil-rights denials and the 
murder of citizens by citizens of States, or by the officers of 
States. This matter is most important to Afro-Americans, 
especially in view of the fact that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has declared unconstitutional all such legisla- 
tion as the Ku-Klux law and the Civil Rights law—the decision 
being in full accord with the attitude of the Louisiana Gover- 
nor toward the Federal Government in the Italian affair. 

Alexander Hamilton urged with irresistible logic the organ- 
ization of a strong centralized government. He believed that 
a government, competent to govern, should have ample dele- 
gated powers to govern; he held in contempt a loose or dis- 
joined system of government—a government too weak to pro- 
tect itselfat home or to command respect abroad. Jefferson, on 
the contrary, had imbibed the sentimental and demagogic 
theories of the French Revolution, and believed in a govern- 
ment which governed least, which left most to the initiative 
and the conduct of the masses. 

Upon the opposite theories advanced by these two men, 
parties have divided since the administration of John Adams. 
The radicalism of the Republic has been championed by the 
Hamiltonians; the conservatism by the Jeffersonians. The 
one has led in all reforms, all progress; the other has led in 
protest and obstruction. The one has contended for the 
exemplification of the spirit as well as the letter of the Consti- 
tution; the other has contended for the strictest and narrow- 
est construction. There have been fifteen amendments to the 
seven articles of the original Constitution ; and in most cases 
the purpose of amendment has been to enlarge the delegated 
powers of the Federal Government. Though the strict con- 
structionists have in each case maintained that the Govern- 
ment could not stand the change, the Government has grown 
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more stable with each enlargement of its powers, and the 
country has grown stronger and more prosperous. This will 
continue to be true, until the Constitution shall have been so 
amended that every citizen shall have his last resource for 
equal rights, equal justice, on appeal from the Supreme Court 
of his State to the Federal Courts, not only as against the 
injustice of his State, but as against his fellow citizens who 
defy the law of the State, with the connivance or acquiescence 
of such State. Such an amendment would have for its corner- 
stone the righteous principle that the citizen of the United 
States is greater than the citizen of the State; and would in 
nowise be such a centralization of power as would endanger 
the autonomy of the State. 

The Afro-American citizen will insist upon an answer to the 
question which heads this paper, even if he shall be compelled 
to make it a condition precedent to his continued loyalty to 
the party of his first love. As the years pass, I think it will be 
found that I do not overestimate the gravity of the condition 
which alone could justify the suggestion of a Constitutional 
amendment to meet it. 





THE SITUATION IN PORTUGAL, 
HUBERT LEGRAND. 
Nouvelle Revue, Paris, August. 


FTER having concluded an operation that was expected 
to establish her finances on a sound basis, Portugal had 
to undergo a triple crisis that imperiled her colonial posses- 
sions, her financial resources, and her national probity. First, 
England, forgetful of the historical services rendered to her 
policy by the Portuguese people and dynasty, scrupled at 
nothing to gain the lion’s share in the dispute over possessions 
in Africa which led to the grave diplomatic incidents of 
January last. In the next place, Lisbon, like the other capitals, 
was attacked with a sort of endemic financial influenza, to 
which, just as in other places, a bear clique attempted to ascribe 
the character of national bankruptcy. Moreover, a group of 
Portuguese political refugees did not hesitate to spread injur- 
ious reports about the credit of their mother country. 
Although contradicted, these rumors, which speculators took 
advantage of, have impressed the public with an exaggerated 
opinion of the economical and financial crisis through which 
Portugal has been passing. 

The Portuguese Chambers, evincing a spirit of moderation 
and wisdom for which they deserve credit, have recently 
ratified, almost without debate, the treaty concluded with 
England which permits Portugal to withdraw with honor from 
the unequal contest. The valiant nation is at length relieved 
of the distressing nightmare that has oppressed it for many 
months and threatened its political existence. The political 
situation, from another aspect, by no means presents the 
causes of disquietude that it has been sought to develop. In 
Portugal, as in all the old European monarchies, a revolution- 
ary ferment exists, either in a latent or an acute stage; but 
whoever believes that the country is on the brink of revolution 
knows but little of the real conditions. 

Republican ideas are certainly making progress; yet years 
will be necessary to complete the education of the people, 
liberal as it already is. Of the two dangers, one is entirely re- 
moved, and the other is too remote to permit the enemies of 
the country to entertain the possibility of an immediate revo- 
lution. There remains the question of financial embarrassment, 
which we must stucy more in detail, as a great number of con- 
tradictory reports have been published on this subject in the 
last few months, After her encounter with the cold egotism of 
the English Government, Portugal has had to cope with an 
enemy not less dangerous nor free from selfish bias—specula- 
tion, which has endeavored in all the money markets to run 
down her credit and depreciate her securities. Every effort 
was put forth to prevent the success of the loan. It should be 
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remembered that with the proceeds of the emission Portugal 
would be able to extinguish the floating debt and generally to 
completely straighten out the financial situation. This result 
has not been entirely attained, for the reason that the opera- 
tion had not everywhere the same success that it had in France. 
The Germans, like the French, paid up their subscriptions, 
although they were unable to find purchasers for the bonds. 
The Portuguese banks, however, failing likewise to find takers 
and being caught in a monetary crisis, have not paid up, and 
under this head several millions are in default. 

A mojfetary crisis is at this moment raging in Portugal. To 
check the constant withdrawal on a large scale of deposits 
from the State and private banks, radical measures had to be 
taken. On the 11th of May an official decree suspended all 
payments for sixty days. This extreme measure, in spite of its 
disturbing effect on the public mind in Portugal, and still 
more abroad, must be considered as the most practical and the 
wisest method that couid be taken to prevent the ruinous con- 
sequences of a continued run on the banks. False reports were 
circulated for the purpose of using this fact to destroy Portu- 
guese credit ; but happily the panic was short-lived, and soon 
it was recognized that the financial position of this country 
was far from being as critical as was supposed. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


HELP FROM WITHIN. 
MATHILDA LANGLET. 
Svea, New York and Chicago, Fuly. 











NTIL lately, there was a time, when those great questions 
which agitate the nations and interest humanity at large, 
were excluded from the home and forbidden in the presence of 
women and children, because “ woman’s life was dedicated to 
other objects.” It was not always so. In the early life of all 
nations, the mother’s and the wife’s word was of great account. 
She, then, moulded the husband and the son, and her influence 
was recognized by the State. But the Church’s narrow con- 
ception of Christianity reduced woman to a subordinate posi- 
tion. When celibacy became holiness, woman and impurity 
were synonymous terms, and motherhood a sin. From that 
time the man usurped all public life and all intellectual labor. 
Woman was excluded from all her natural fields, from the 
training of the child’s character, from the school, etc. It became 
“fashionable” that women of the higher classes should be 
like the flowers of the field, ignorant of all evil, and free from 
all disturbing thoughts, caring only for sunshine and rain. At 
the same time women of the lower classes were reduced to 
inhuman degradation. Such has been, with few exceptions. 
the history of woman. 

But a new day has arisen. The watchword is ‘‘ freedom,” 
and the countersign is “ more freedom.” Now is the time for 
action. 

Woman is returning to her natural sphere. But the times 
are fraught with uncertainty, and full of dangers. Extremes 
meet and one does not know the right middle path. Those 
who struggle for freedom, often advance reactionary opinions; 
those who labor for moral improvements, seem often to want 
toabolish the rules of purity and chastity; those who claim 
that they picture the real world seem to fall intoa realism 
which has no reality. Thus the most contrary currents sweep 
through our times, and the social fabric is often shaken to its 
foundations. 

As regards principles of action, we women ought always to 
judge matters from the standpoint of the home, the tamily. 
Everything which tends to break up the home, to disperse the 
family, and to dissolve that little society which groups around 
father and mother, everything of that nature, ought to be 
loaked upon with suspicion. It is only a more or less masked 
attack upon us. Those who promise us freedom without work, 
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liberation from mothers’ duties, and independence of social 
rules, will only rob us of our honorand that love without which 
we cannot live. When they offer us the same “ easy-going” 
morals which some men have adopted for themselves, they 
want to lower our standards and make both man and woman 
immoral. 

Our principle of action is the heart. Most matters with 
which we are concerned are not to be judged by the mind, but 
by the heart. Many things escape the microscope and the dis- 
secting knife, but they are discoverable by love, and by love 
only. Such are for instance the laws of duty. Many of these 
cannot be argued, but they are self-evident to woman's intui- 
tion. This power is not given her by exterior circumstances 
or surroundings. It is found under a silk corset as well as 
behind a woolen jacket. This is our principle. This is the 
sheet anchor in these troublous times. Ze help zs from 
within. 

We must rely upon ourselves. We cannot expect that new 
barbarians shall come forth from the unknown to infuse new 
blood into our weak veins, nor that fresh migrations will rein- 
vigorate our intellects. We must rely upon ourselves. 7/e 
help is from within. 

We have great responsibilities and shall fail if we do not 
guard against extremes. Extremes are the failings of the times, 
and the root of most of its evils. We shall not be true women 
if we do not check them. TZhe help zs from within. 

We have the training of the new race in our hand. The 
mother can control the son, the sister can influence the 
brother, and the wife must persuade the husband. We must 
direct man’s natural instinct to honorthe woman. T7%e help 
zs from within. 

We have great temptations within ourselves, it is true. Our 
flesh will lead us astray, and our minds will wander from the 
righteous ways. But we must and will conquer. 7he help zs 
from within. 

The currents and the wind are in our favor, and we know 
what we want, and how to go about it. Let us, therefore, be 
up and doing, not to-morrow, but to-day, now, while it is 
yet time. 


THE COMING MAN. 
S. V. CLEVENGER. 
American Naturalist, Philadelphia, Fuly. ; 

ANCHO PANZA remarked that men were as God made 
them, and sometimes a great deal worse. But it is 
becoming known that the world is really improving; that a 
line touching the dark ages and passing through our present 
imperfect civilization may be produced indefinitely, in imagi- 

nation, toward better things. 

Of course ‘‘ perfection” in anything is unattainable, and the 
conception of a perfect man involves contradictions. The 
science of comparative mythology shows that the gods were 
always big men, and in their powerfulness we have the general 
underlying agreement as to, at least, what is accomplished by 
“perfection.” 

We are asked: “ What qualities are most essential for the 
perfecting of a human being?” On this point John L, Sulli- 
van might have an opinion differing from that of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, and other essayists. Looking at the worst phase 
first, in all ages man has been a sorry sort of brute, with animal 
propensities, desires, passions, and, as Buckle has fully shown, 
his civilization has been a growth from feuds, follies, conquest, 
individual and tribal selfishness and rapacity ; but with increase 
of intelligence, respect for the rights of others came about, 
because man recognized that he best conserved his selfish 
interests by mutual regard. Self-protection was assured by 
family protection, and both these by tribal protection; and it 
is dawning on the world that natural barriers must eventually 
give way to the universality of interests. 

Altruism is the highest egoism, and is developed from it. In 
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plain words, as Darwin expressed it, club law instituted moral- 
ity in savage tr bes. This club, and the fear of it, led to an 
habitual regard for the method of avoiding its enforcement, 
and it became folly to be other than virtuous under such 
circumstances. 

The history of the world includes the evolution from lower 
to higher expediency ideals. Disregard for the rights of others 
was a means by which our savage ancestors sought to prolong 
life and procure enjoyment. With less of this brutality, the 
barbarian isan improvement upon the savage in the matter of 
expediency ideals. His love of ornamentation, luxuries, and 
similar childish traits causes his actions to be merely an exag- 
geration of what we find to-day in civilized society. ‘ Civilized 
nations” are but barbarians masquerading in the apparel 
afforded them bya development of the arts and sciences beyond 
their deserts. The earrings, the bustles, the tight lacing, the 
artificialities generally, the worship of wealth, the indifference 
as to how one may have acquired money, the abandonment to 
pleasure procuring, sight seeing, and avoidance of scenes of 
suffering and squalor, the social vanities and dissipations, 
prove that the masses, rich and poor alike, divested of their 
tinsel might as readily be Turks or Hottentots. Vulgar expe- 
diency ideals pervade our popular novels. The getting of 
wealth, the capturing of beauty, the utter want of a worthy aim 
in life prevail. 

The right does not change, but our ideas of right do. Hero 
worship is dying out, and principles, not men, command our 
reverence. The race has had to make this advance through 
bitter experience, constant disappointments, disillusions, the 
shattering of idols, the growth of knowledge. Religion, with 
its hopes and fears, its system of rewards and punishments, 
notwithstanding these were “ other worldly” became a stimulus 
to good and a deterrent from evil. The bare fact that some 
would act consistently with the belief that there is a life after 
death, attended with pain or pleasure according to the deeds 
done in this world, shows that the believers were guided by 
expediency, but truly of a higher kind. 

Different influences for good, brought to bear upon successive 
generations, are sure to appear in the last generation in a radi- 
cal change of character from that of the remote ancestor, 
making it as impossible for X to do an evil deed deliberately, 
as it was for A to do anything else. 

The world’s history shows that people became better only 
through intelligence, that this made it possible for them to 
adopt higher expediency planes; by regard for the rights of 
others, each found his own rights best conserved. Nor did 
mankind, until the habit was instituted, do right from any 
other motive that that of mere convenience. The highest 
efflorescence of this natural law beginning with the club, will 
be in the appearance of a highly developed altruism in a later 
age. Social maladies will not be allowed to exist, upon the 
principle but recently discovered, that the presence of a 
degraded race involves the degradation of neighboring races. 

The perfect man we must regard as one who is suited to his 
particular place and environment; and as development, to its 
fullest extent is possible only when environment, opportunity, 
and ability are favorable, we will have to suppose a case in 
which every child is well-born; that is, free from all physi- 
cal and mental defects of heredity, that he come from better 
folk with the right ideas of nurture, and that he secure good 
training. 

It is the multiplicity and complexity of the nerve-strands in 
the brain that cause intelligence, and these are developed by 
proper exercise and education of the senses in relation to the 
finer muscular movements, The learning of something to do 
that will benefit the world as well as self, and deep thinking 
thereon, and endeavoring to understand the universe as far as 
possible, is best calculated to develop the brain most symmetri- 
cally, repress the evil, and bring out all the good of which the 
highest type of man is capable; for goodness is but a high 
order of intelligence, notwithstanding its occasional absence 
in intellects otherwise highly developed, and its frequent pres- 
ence among those whose minds are defective in other 
directions. 
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DRESS AND ADORN MENT. 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK STARR. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, August. 
DEFORMATIONS. 


HE question as to whether beauty is a something inherent 
in an object or a person that appeals toa universal senti- 
ment of mankind, is a subject that has been much debated. 
The metaphysician and the anthropologist are likely to answer 
the question differently. There is certainly no one ideal of 
personal beauty that appeals to all the world alike. The negro 
admires blackness, the Chinese dislike our noses, which they 
say are like the beaks of birds. The woman in Cochin China 
sighs to be round like an apple; and the Hottentot women do 
not look with disfavor upon those enormous fatty outgrowths 
above the hips which to us appear frightful. So a certain 
woman of the Nile told Sir Samuel Baker that Lady Baker 
should have had her four lower incisor teeth knocked out, and 
her lower lip pierced for a quartz labret—“ by that she would 
become very beautiful.” Thus, we see, while all tribes have 
some ideal of beauty, it is an ideal which varies infinitely, and 
which has grown up among the tribes independently. All 
desire to attain to the ideal after it has once been established; 
and Tyler tells us that for this reason Hottentot mothers 
manipulate the baby’s nose to make it more snub, while Per- 
sian mothers try to make it aquiline. In many cases, as we 
shall see, simple manipulation is not enough, and more heroic 
measures are taken to produce the desired effect. 

Looking over the whole field of ethnology, we find a won 
derful variety of curious deformations. For convenience we 
shall group all bodily changes made for the sake of increasing 
personal beauty into four groups: (1) Perforations and filings; 
(2) bandagings; (3) colort decorations, etc.; (4) hair-dressing. 

First then as to mutilations—that is perforations ur filings— 
many parts of the body are mutilated either in order to make 
them serve as carriers of ornaments, as direct improvement of 
personal beauty, or for some useful end. The lips easily lend 
themselves to such an operation, and pierced lips are found in 
South America, in Africa, and in the extreme Northwest otf 
North America. ' 

In ancient Mexico labrets were worn, and very pretty little 
ones made of black obsidian and finely polished are not 
uncommon. These are shaped like a stove-pipe hat, the brim 
being placed between the lips and the lower teeth, and the 
crown projecting from the middle of the chin. Curiously 
enough, this same kind of lip plug is found among the Western 
Eskimos. Within a century, the custom of piercing the lips 
for labrets was prevalent in Alaska and British Columbia. 

The nose, too, is often pierced for insertion of ornaments, and 
this may be in two ways, either through the septum, orthrough 
the walls of the nostrils. In New Zealand the nose ornaments 
are flowers, in New Guinea a boar’s tusk, in the Solomon 
Islands, a crab’s claw, in New Britain, thorns, set upright, are 
the objects thus worn. Nose ornaments were known to the 
Jewess of the Exile—Ezek. XVI., 12, “And 1 will put a jewel 
on thy nose,” and Isaiah III., 21, ‘‘ Therings and nose jewels.” 
The cheeks are pierced by some Eskimos who wear little round 
stud buttons in the holes. Earsare pierced the world over, 
and sometimes slit and stretched. Among the Bongo we find 
the flesh of the abdomen slit for the insertion of sticks. 

Akin to these perforations are the various forms of filing, 
boring, and breaking of teeth, which serves the double pur- 
pose of tribal marks and decorations. 

The second group of deformations is that of bandagings— 
various and widely spread, which we may consider along with 
some freaks of unrestrained growth. In China and Siam the 
finger nails are allowed to go uncut, and attain great length, 
being carefully oiled and encased. Of true bandaging—every 
one knows of the dwarfing of the Chinese woman’s foot—the 
practice is confined to women, though not to women of the 
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highest rank. In the Philippine Islands, women bind their arms 
in order to gain the ideal of womanly beauty, a large fist. The 
result would even suit the present taste of Boston. The 
Wahamba, in East Africa, bind the legs of children up to the 
knee to make them calfless, ‘‘ that they may run better,” while 
the Puris women in South America develop the calf excessively 
by bandages above and below, “‘ for beauty.” 

The most remarkable bandaging, however, is that of the head. 
Deformation of this kind has a wide range in time and space. 
It is known to have existed in the Caucasus, the Crimea, 
Hungary, Silesia, Belgium, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Polynesia, China, and other parts of Asia. Nowhere, however, 
has it been more prevalent than on the western coasts of both 
Americas. ; 

Body-painting and face-painting are universal. The Gani 
wear no dress, but paint the whole body. All our American 
Indians paint; the ancient Britons painted, and so, too, the 
ancient Egyptians. Painting is generally for display. It is 
temporary, needing frequent renewal, and in many parts of the 
world it gives place to the more permanent and elaborate 
practice of tattooing. Gashing is a remarkable custom, best 
studied in Africa and Australia, and serves both as a tribal mark 
and a sign of prowess. 

These, with the various forms of hair dressing, constitute a 
host of curious customs for which we may draw some general 
conclusions. Leaving, for the present, their religious signifi- 
cance aside, we find: 

First. These alterations are an advantage in several ways: 
(a) As tribal marks; (b) family signs; (c) social distinctions. 

Second. They illustrate the action of two important contrary 
laws: (a) A law of strife for self-assertion, individualization, in 
which they all originate; (b) the law of imitation, which 
renders the distinctive mark fashionable. 

Third. These deformations are all deautiful to those who 

tactice them. Is it not evident that the idea and the ideal of 
uty are subsequent—not antecedent and original ? 





REJUVENESCENCE OF THE EAST. 
PROFESSOR E. P. THwING, M.D., OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY. 

Lend a Hand, Boston, August. 

E sometimes regard Asian life as doomed. Western life 
has eternal youth and the East is senile, if not mori- 
bund, Its physical forces, we say, are degenerating and its 
mental activity is feeble. What are the facts? There is 
neither physical nor mental decrepitude; a moral resuscitation 
has begun. Percival Lowell says that Japan is like a clock run 
down, and the Far East is wrapped in its winding sheet. To 
me, during about a year’s residence in the Orient, the so-called 
Nirvana appears to be a very wide-awake quietude. There is 
no evidence of physical decay. China adds 40,000,000 each 
decade to her population, beating us three to one. And 
Japan was discussing, while I was there, the inadequacy of her 
food supply for her growing numbers. In India one is 
impressed with the intellectual ferment, the advance in science 
and in missionary enterprise. Buddhist theosophy will never 
“ tear Christianity in tatters.” A vast railway system second 
only to America, musuems, libraries, art and technological 
schools, and other educational enterprises inspire confidence 
in India’s future. 

The renaissance of China has begun. The great conference 
at Shanghai of Oriental scholars, authors, missionaries, and 
physicians bore witness to it. The arsenals of ChinaI found 
sending out not only, §0,000-pound guns and ironclads, but 
stores of intellectual ammunition to be used in breaking up its 
own hitherto stagnant life; 83,454 volumes from one Kiang- 
nan arsenal alone, translations of books of western science, 
philosophy, law, and religion, during eight years. Medical 
men are making hospitals “safer than a gun-boat.” Asylums 
for the blind, insane, and friendless will be antidoted to the 
dislike often awakened toward us by the spirit we have shown 
toward them. The stagnation of centuries is breaking up, 
historic processes receiving new acceleration. Ex Oriente Lux 
will again be a truthful legend. As yearly we extend the 
material domination of the Anglo-Saxon race, let us see that 
its moral supremacy keeps pace with its material conquests. 
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GOLDWIN SMITH’S “ NEW LIGHT.” 
Menorah, New York, August.. 


T must be an unthankful task to defend in this enlightened 
century the barbarous and inhuman policy pursued by the 
Russian government toward the Jews; and Prof. Goldwin 
Smith is well fitted to that task. His anti-Semitic proclivities 
have been well established. They go even so far as to deny 
the purely Jewish origin of Jesus of Nazareth; and if there is 
anything new in the “light” which, in the August number of 
the North American Review,* he seeks to throw upon this 
modern outbreak of barbarism, it is in the hint that “ Jesus 
was a native of the province in which the population was most 
mixed,” thereby implying the faint hope that at some day some 
bolder follower of Jesus might be able to establish a genealogy 
which would relieve the Christian Church of bowing to the 
sublimity of a descendant of the Jews, or of exhibiting the 
certificate of Davidian origin. 

The light which he seeks’ to throw upon the ‘‘ Jewish Ques- 
tion” is neither new nor lucid. Mme. Novikoff, the agent of 
Russia in London, has presented that question much more 
attractively. She has scraped together every shred of possible 
defense, and appeared so frequently in the public press as 
defender of the Russian policy on economic grounds that we 
are surprised that Prof. Goldwin Smith should claim his pre- 
sentation as “new light.” We readily admit that economic 
reasons have greater weight in the persistency of the Russian 
government in its persecutions than religious animosity. So 
much the worse for the reasons. But the Professor is wrong 
in absolving the Greek church from all manifestations of 
fanaticism. 

Where Church and State are united to such an extent as in 
Russia, and where the head of the State is also the head of the 
Church, proselytism is bound to form one of the governing 
principles. A professor of history should also know that 
religion has been used by the political powers for the purpose, 
not only of ruling the masses, but for carrying out economical 
policies. When, in the Middle Ages, princes desired to seize 
the property of the Jews, they launched against them the zeal of 
the priests. They did not pretend that economy was their ob- 
ject, but in the name of religious enthusiasm they accom- 
plished their purpose. But where envy, jealousy, sordid con- 
siderations, must be assigned as the causes of violent attacks 
against the life and property of human beings, the degradation 
is deep enough to disgust every friend of humanity. Latest 
events contradict the Professor's ‘‘ New Light.” In Smolensk, 
Poland, the Jews were officially given the choice to accept bap- 
tism or leave the city. Does not this look like religious fanat- 
icism ? The rabbi assembled his congregation and submitted 
the proposition. Unhesitatingly they decided to emigrate and 
brave any hardship rather than surrender their old faith. The 
Professor cannot deny that in Russia, where the Government 
takes the lead, the movement has assumed a form which calls 
forth general cries of indignation and pity.” How much the 
Government of Russia must be indebted to the Professor 
for substituting economic reasons as the ground of its 
policy! 

He attempts a palliation of the Russian policy, and places it 
much lower than some true friends of the Greek Church would 
have done. Admitting the barbarity and virulence ofthe 
attacks upon the Jews, he somewhat excuses them, because the 
Jews of Russia and Poland are strict adherents of the Talmud, 
and their morals are Talmudical, and as such they exploited the 
poor peasants of Russia and excited their hatred and indigna- 
tion. That the condition of the Jews in Russia is deplorable, 
that their morals are not high, that their struggle for existence 
is so intense that they resort to questionable practices cannot 
be denied; but the fact that it is only in Russia that they 
occupy such a position, is proof that it is not their religion 

* See Lirerary Dicest, Vol. III., No. t4, p. 369, for digest of this article. 
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which is the cause of that condition, but the environment in 
which they live. 

But whatever their faults, no professor, however high his 
standing, can justify the acts of the Russian Government by 
the peculiarity of the pursuits of the Jewish subjects. Thou- 
sands of Jews driven from Russia and settled in this country, 
are mechanics and craftsmen. The fact is that most of the 
Russian mechanics are Jews, and it is against these, as well as 
against members of the learned professions, such as barristers 
of law, pharmacists, and physicians that the ukases of the 
Government are directed. If the ninety or more millions of 
people of Russia cannot compete with the five or six millions 
of Jews in mechanical arts, in the learned professions, in com- 
mercial transactions, it is such a ¢estizmonium paupertatis that 
all the efforts of Prof. Goldwin Smith to place the Russian 
Government, or “ new light,” are in vain. Let him state at 
once that envy of the success attained by Jews in the several 
walks of life is the real cause of the Russian policy. 


PROTECTION TO PRIVATE PROPERTY.* 


THE Hon. D. J. Brewer, LL.D., JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME 
COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
New Englander and Yale Review, New Haven, August. 

HEN, among the affirmations of the Declaration of Inde- 

pendence, it is asserted that the pursuit of happiness is 

among the inalienable rights, it is meant that the acquisition, 

possession, and enjoyment of property are matters which 

human government cannot forbid, and which it cannot destroy ; 

that except in punishment for crime no man’s property, nor 

the value thereof, can be taken from him without just compen- 

sation. The true end of government is protection to the 
individual; the majority can take care of itself 

Private property is sacrificed at the hands of the police 
power in at least three ways: first, when the property itself is 
destroyed; second, when by regulation of charges its value is 
diminished; and, third, when its use or some valuable use of it 
is prohibited. 

When a building is destroyed that a fire may not spread, the 
individual's property is sacrificed for the general good. When 
the use of his property is forbidden because the public health 
or morals require such prohibition, the public gains while he 
loses. Equal considerations of natural justice demand that he 
who is thus despoiled for the public good should not alone 
bear the burden, but that the public, which is benefited, should 
share with him the loss. It is unfortunate that this question 
came into the courts along the line of deep feeling, and in the 
furtherance of a lofty and noble effort to suppress the enor- 
mous evils of intemperance. I reluctantly refer to this; for, 
having had some experience in connection with it, 1 know 
how angry was the feeling, how biased the judgment, and how 
bitter the denunciations. 

When the people of Kansas proclaimed through Constitu- 
tional amendment that the manufacture and sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors as a beverage should cease within the State, 
humanity rejoiced, and I am glad to have written the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of that State, affirming its validity and 
rightfulness. I regret to be compelled to add that in the glory 
of success and the furtherance of a good cause, the State for- 
got to be just. There were four or five breweries, with 
machinery and appliances valuable only for one use, worth 
only a few thousand dollars, built up under sanction of the 
law, owned by citizens who believed the manufacture of beer 
to be right and wise. As good citizens it was fitting that they 
should yield to the judgment of the majority. As honest men, 
it was fitting for the majority not to destroy without compen- 
sation; and to share with the few the change in public senti- 
ment, evidenced by the Constitutional amendment. It will be 


*An address, delivered June 23, 1891, before the graduating class of the Yale 
Law School. 
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said to the glory of the State, that she pioneered the way of 
temperance; to her shame, that she forgot honesty and 
justice, and was willing to be temperate at the expense of the 
individual, Had this question come to the court along other 
lines, who can doubt that a different result would have followed ? 

There is not only justice, but wisdom in the rule that when 
a lawful use is by statute made unlawful and forbidden, and its 
value destroyed, the public shall compensate the individual. 
It restrains from hasty action. It induces a small majority to 
hesitate in imposing upon an unwilling and large minority its 
notions of what is demanded by public health, or morals, or 
welfare. The pocketbook is a potent check on even the 
reformer. Whena law, obnoxious to a large minority, is forced 
upon them by a small majority, and that law infringes their 
habits and destroys their property, all experience demonstrates 
the difficulty of enforcing such law. Witnesses commit per- 
jury, jurors forget the obligations of their oaths, animosities 
are engendered, and every instance of defeat of the law is 
welcomed with applause by the sullen and angry minority. I 
say to you, in no spirit of obnoxious or unpleasant criticism 
upon the decision of any tribunal or judge, that the demands 
of absolute and eternal justice forbid that any private property, 
legally acquired and legally held, should be spoliated or 
destroyed in the interests of public health, morals, or welfare, 
without compensation, 

But it is said, and by high authority, that when, by legis- 
lative act, a particular use of property is forbidden, its 
subsequent use is unlawful and the user may be right- 
fully deprived of the value of the property”as a punish- 
ment for his crime. This ringing changes on the words 
immoral, unlawful, crime, and punishment is the mere 
beating of Chinese gongs to conceal the real question. 
No one doubts that if after the legislature has prohibited a 
particular use of property, any individual devotes his property 
to that use, he is guilty of a criminal act, and invites and 
deserves punishment, even to the destruction of the value of 
that use which he has attempted in defiance of law. But it is 
avery different proposition—that when a party has created 
the use in obedience to and with the sanction of the law, a 
legislature has the right to prohibit such use in the future, and, 
by making it unlawful, destroy without compensation the value 
which was created under sanction of the law. In criminal 
matters, ex fost facto legislation is always denounced. No 
statute can be retroactive or make that unlawful which was 
lawful when done. Neither can a legislature in civil matters 
disturb vested rights; nor may it, under the guise of police 
power, rob an individual of any lawfully acquired property or 
value, 





LETOURNEAU’S EVOLUTION OF LAW 
GUSTAVE BELOT. 
Revue Philosophique, Paris, July. 


T is not as a jurist nor as a philosopher that M. Letourneau 
studies jurisprudence, but as an ethnologist. He describes 

the system of jurisprudence of the principal nations succinctly 
and, in the main, justly. In his characterization of Chinese 
justice he notes the strange association of barbarous practices 
with a really superior order of civilization which is accounted 
for by the persistence of ancient Chinese traditions. He shows 
an appreciation of Greek justice, and sees in the Democratic 
organization of the tribunals an obstacle to judicial formalism. 
Toward Rome he is particularly severe. Hard and narrow in 
its Origin, servile and formal in its development—such is the 
impression that Roman jurisprudence has left on its critic. 
He recognizes, it is true, the importance of the new idea of jus 
nature, but,on the pretext that it made a breach in the primitwe 
Roman law, he refuses to give the Romans the honor of origi- 
nating it. He attributes the wonderful good fortune of the 
Roman law to two causes: the prestige of conquest and the 
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very faults of the system—the ridiculous minutiz of procedure 
and the formalism that produced a race of pettifoggers who 
made themselves indispensable, 

M. Latourneau, rejecting with contempt the philosophical 
notion of a pure, intuitive concept of justice, traces it in its 
origin to a simple biological phenomenon—the reflex act 
resulting from the necessity of self-defense. The defensive 
impulse developed into vengeance, and from this there was a 
rebound, until a sense of equivalency between the wrong and 
the crime was awakened, and thus was evolved the /ex talionis. 
The idea of vengeance, at the same time that it became more 
intellectual, became social as well. The vendetta arose, and 
spread until clans and tribes became involved. A newadvance 
was necessary to efface some of the evil effects of this growth 
of solidarity, especially to obliterate collective responsibility, 
and to restrict the penalty to the real culprit. This idea, which 
seems so simple and elementary, required an enormous period 
of time before it finally prevailed. For long ages the injury 
suffered, not the guilt, was the measure of the indemnity. 
Accidental homicide cost as many slaves or cattle as assassina- 
tion. 

When society intervened to compel the victim or his kins- 
man to take vengeance for a wrong, and custom imposed this 
as a duty, we see the beginning of procedure. Higher up in 
the scale of civilization we see judicature in the custom of 
arbitration; and as it becomes more and more complex, justice 
takes on gradually the character of a public,impersonal function, 
exercised according to fixed general rules. The monarchical 
organization tended to promote this development, the chiefs 
intervening to moderate private vengeance and to bring about 
settlements, Through the interference of the superior central 
power a social penalty is added to the indemnity. Justice 
becomes more uniform, and gradually takes on a superhuman 
or religious character. This transformation had an evil effect 
in bringing about a return to barbarous and excessive punish- 
ments. It is no longer the individual, but society thatavenges. 
The king becomes the heir to private vendettas, but loses, in 
part, the power to pardon. Misdeeds that come to be regarded 
offenses against the public power assume a character of enor- 
mity that does not belong to them when considered as private 
injuries. The public prosecution of crime is instituted, and, as 
a very late development, the right of appeal is recognized. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
WILLIAM HoME DOWNES. 
New England Magazine, Boston, August. 


ONSIDERED as literary material the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire have received an amount of attention 
from writers, which might appear out of proportion to their 
importance, if the fact were not borne in mind that they are 
the only considerable group of mountains worthy of the name 
in the Northeastern States; and, excepting only the Alle- 
ghanies of North Carolina, the only highlands of scenic conse- 
quence in the eastern part of the country. It may be doubted 
if any mountains of their size have been celebrated so volum- 
inously in print. The bibliography of the subject is so extensive 
that, in preparing his “ White Mountains Guide-book,” Mr. 
Sweetster was obliged to consult not less than eighty authori- 
ties. The subject is of such a nature, however, that though 
readers may be, it can never be exhausted. 

Only a little more than six thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, the White Mountains are probably more impressive, 
grandiose, and stupendous in aspect than any other system of 
mountains of a like elevation. Their effect, at least, upon the 
imagination of most men has always been most striking; as 
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Dr. Belknap quaintly says: “The most romantic imagination 
here finds itself surprised and stagnated.” 

The most interesting of the early published references to 
“the place of the Great Spirit of the Forest” is that of Mr. 
John Josselyn Gent. Only a small portion is devoted to the 
White Mountains; but, small as that part is, it gives such a 
vivid and memorable picture of the the nunknown and savage 
region, that it must have been inspired by a personal experi- 
ence. It would be difficult to improve his description of the 
country beyond these hills, northward, as “daunting terrible, 
being full of Rocky Hills as thick as Mole-hills in a Meadow, 
and clothed with infinite thick Woods.” 

Brief historical narratives of early explorations of the Presi- 
dential range were given by Winthrop in his journal, 1642, and 
by Dr. Jeremy Belknap in his manuscript, “ Tour to the White 
Mountains,” 1784. 

The first appreciative and extended descriptions of the 
scenery of the region, were these published in 1821 by President 
Timothy Dwight of Yale College. He visited the White Moun- 
tains in 1797, 1803, and 1813, making long tours on horseback, 
and taking notes of all he observed on the way. His book, 
“Travels in New England and New York,” was in four volumes, 
and written in the form of letters to an English friend. Itisa 
highly interesting and historically valuable work. President 
Dwight may be said to be one of the discoverers of the rare 
beauties of the lakes, and his descriptions of the White 
Mountain Notch have never been excelled. 

In 1846 a little book appeared entitled, ‘‘ The History of the 
White Mountains from the first settlement of Upper Coos and 
Pequaket, by Lucy, wife of Ethan Allen Crawford, Esq., White 
Hills, 1846.” It was, however, virtually an autobiography of 
Ethan Allan Crawford, who apparently dictated the greater 
part to his wife. 

Two years after the publication of Lucy Crawford’s book, a 
great folio volume by Oakes was issued. Although the pictures 
in this work are of more importance than the text, yet in the 
Introduction of four pages, and in many of the comments on 
the plates, there are eloquent and lively descriptions of the 
scenery. Some of the views are childish, but the drawings of 
the profile are among the best that have been published. 

An entertaining collection of curious old Indian legends, 
myths, and traditions, with accounts of numerous foolish feats 
and adventures, may be found in a book published on top of 
Mount Washington in 1858, and entitled, “ Historical Relics 
of the White Mountains,” by John H. Spaulding. 
is inflated. 

The Rev. Thomas Starr King, whose ‘‘ White Hills” was 
published in 1859, was, and still remains, chief among all the 
writers who have been inspired by the beauty and grandeur of 
these mountains. * His book has, in some sort, the permanency 
of a classic, and it is certain that it can never be bettered on 
the same line. 

The first serious attempt to write the history of the great 
district commonly included in the White Mountains as a geo- 
graphical term, was made by Benj. G. Willey, whose book 
“The History of the White Mountains, together with many 
interesting Anecdotes, illustrating life in the backwoods” 
(North Conway, 1870), is systematically constructed, and pre- 
sents, in a lucid manner, a great body of facts, 

Mr. Sweetster’s indispensable guide book was first issued in 
1876. It is a model book of its class, and if only one work on 
the White Mountains were available, this would probably be 
the most useful and interesting, because it contains, not only all 
the practical information which travelers need, but also a 
mass of quotatlons selected with admirable judgment from 
the general body of White Mountain literature. 

In 1882, Samuel Adams Drake added his name to the long 
list of authors who have dealt with the fascinating topic of the 
White Mountains. His work is handsomely illustrated by 
Most of the drawings are by 
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W. Hamilton Gibson, and they are engraved by such masters 
of the art as Johnson, Dana, Davis, etc. 

A useful little book published in 1882, is ‘‘ William H. Pick- 
ering’s Walking Guide to the Mount Washington Range.” It 
is written from the point of view of a practical pedestrian 
and climber. 

Finally, in 1890, we have “ The White Mountains; A Guide 
to their Interpretation. By Jules H. Ward,” written in a sing- 
ularly exalted and somewhat strained style. 

The poets, the romancers, the geologists, the botanists, have 
all found rich subjects in the White Mountains, Many pleas- 
ant memories of childhood are revived by the mention of Jacob 
Abbott’s “Franconia Story Books.” The scientific world 
acknowledges with gratitude its indebtedness to the works-of 
Prof. Edward Tuckerman, and to those of Prof. Hitchcock, 
the geologist. The works of Nathaniel Peabody Rogers are 
full of charming descriptions, and I must mention E. A. Rand’s 
books, “ The Tent in the Notch,” and “ The Bark Camp on 
Kearsage”; also, Winfield S. Nevin’s, “The Intervale, New 
Hampshire.” The periodical Appalachia, published by the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, Boston, has contained numer- 
ous valuable contributions from a host of distinguished Appa- 
lachians who have done much towards ascertaining and record- 
ing the geological, botanical, topographical, and historical facts 
of the White Hills region. Sz//iman’s Journal contained many 
similar papers years ago, by Guyot, Tuckerman, General Mar- 
tin Field, James Pierce, and other writers. 





TALLEYRAND. 
Quarterly Review, London, Fuly. 

ITHOUT political passions or private prejudices, domin- 
ated by no principles, enslaved by no theories ; at once 
too indifferent to proscribe adverse opinions, and too philosoph- 
ical to be diverted by personal feeling from the course which 
instinct prompted him to follow, it might have been supposed 
that Charles Maurice Talleyrand de Périgord would provoke 
no rancorous enmities. The exact contrary is the fact. All 
public men, especially if, like Talleyrand, they have been during 
fifty years of political oscillation, the pivots of affairs, incess- 
antly expose themselves to hostile criticism. But no public 
man was ever assailed during his life, and after his death with 

such a storm of universal condemnati 

In the storm of contemporary obloquy which he had aroused, 
Talleyrand, like Bacon, left his name anc memory to foreign 
nations and the next age. Against the prejudices of his day, 
he appeals to the impartiality of posterity. 

The ‘‘Memoirs” of Talleyrand have been long expected. 
All his papers wzthout exception were left by will to his niece, 
the Duchess de Dino, with full powers, thirty years after his 
death, to publish them, or delay their publication. If the 
Duchess died before him, or before the expiration of the thirty 
years, or if she did not publish the papers during her lifetime, 
they were left to M. de Bacourt with similar powers. The 
Duchess de Dino died in 1862, and the papers passed into the 
hands of M. de Bacourt, who, acting under the powers entrusted 
to him, imposed an additional limit to that fixed by Talley- 
rand. Under no circumstances were they to be published 
before 1888. M.de Bacourt himself prepared the greater part 
of the ‘‘ Memoirs” for publication, but he died before the task 
was completed. He left them to M. Andral, who in turn trans- 
mitted them to the Duc de Broglie, their present editor. 

The papers left by Talleyrand were classified, revised, 
arranged for publication, and copied by M. de Bacourt. The 
original manuscripts have disappeared. Only the copy remains, 
and it is from that copy that the Duc de Broglie has published 
the present text. Such a condition of things cannot be treated 
as satisfactory. When did the original manuscripts disappear ? 
Where are they now? Why are they not forthcoming? What 
degree of liberty in manipulating his documentary evidence did 
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Talleyrand allow himself? Comparing, for example, the text 
of the letters which passed between Louis XVIII. and himself 
during the Vienna Congress, as given in the “ Memoirs,” and 
as printed by M. Bertrand from the archives of the Foreign 
Office in 1889, it will be seen that Talleyrand is not deterred 
by scruples from tampering with public documents. What 
editorial license has been exercised by M. de Bacourt ? Where, 
for instance, is the first letter of Bonaparte to Talleyrand, a 
letter which the author wished to see printed in his “‘ Memoirs,” 
and which is not there? For half a century the public has 
waited for the Memoirs of Talleyrand, and at the close of that 
period it is offered what purports to be an incomplete copy of 
lost originals. The discretion, not the good faith of M. de 
Bacourt, is impugned. When M. de Bacourt edited the “ Cor- 
respondence between the Comte de Mirabeau and the Comte 
de la Marck during the years 1789-1791,” he held himself at 
liberty to suppress, omit, and mutilate the original letters. 
His reputation as a faithful editor is, therefore, tarnished. 

But, taking the “Memoirs” as they are, the two volumes 
that have appeared are full of varied interest. The pages are 
almost bare of gossip, anecdote, or personal reminiscence, of 
social life and manners. Talleyrand confines himself to a his- 
tory of his public career. In the two volumes before us Talley- 
rand narrates the early years of his life, the outbreak of the 
Revolution, and his share successively in the Convention, the 
Directory, the Consulate, the Empire, the Restoration, and 
again at the Congress of Vienna, 1814-15. Throughout the 
whole his object is to vindicate his public career. The Memoirs 
compel us to form a high estimate of Talleyrand as a public 
servant. In securing this result he does not spare the reputa- 
tion of others, and he puts many important occurrences ina 
new light. It is impossible to avoid asking how far Talleyrand 
is to be trusted as his own advocate. Toascribe to Talleyrand 
the habit of motiveless falsehood is unjust; to trust him when 
he has a motive for deception is another thing. But, subject 
to this caution, his defense is, we believe, powerful, and on the 
whole, complete. 

Talleyrand’s political maxims were to acknowledge that 
which existed, to swim with the tide, to profit by accomplished 
facts. He agreed with Cardinal Retz, that to be faithful to his 
party, a man must often change his opinions. Never con- 
cerned with right in the abstract, he studied only the best 
course to pursue under given conditions. He siezed opportu- 
nities, and took advantage of circumstances, but he created 
neither. He held that in every choice one side was better 
than the other. He had the instinct to decide, and the reso- 
lution to follow where the choice ought to be. No principle, 
passion, or prejudice, disturbed his judgment. He was nota 
man of one idea, nor did he ever elect to stand or fall by one 
cause. On the contrary, he regarded governments as ephem- 
eral forms of authority, which he recognized only so far, and so 
long, as they could preserve order, and secure the welfare of 
France. Such, in outline, is the character of the man who 
played a part, which, during the Revolution, was second only 
to that of Mirabeau, which, under the Empire, was inferior 
only to that of Napoleon ; and which, at the Restoration, and 
again at the Revolution of 1830, was superior to that of Louis 
XVIII. or Louis Phillip. 





PHCENICIA. 
Edinburgh Review, Fuly. 


HE early history of a race so famous as the Pheenicians 
and which so nearly attained to supremacy in Southern 
Europe, must always be of interest to those who would trace 
the causes of its prosperity. The monuments of Syria, Chal- 
dea, and Egypt, have of late years shed much light on this 
subject, carrying back(the Phoenician history beyond 1600 B.c. 
The pictures painted for Thothmes III. show us that the 
Phoenician physical type was Semitic—hook-nosed, black- 
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haired, with shaven upper up, and bronze complexion. The 
language of the monuments also shows that this Semitic race 
spoke a Semitic tongue. Among the very first to use an alpha- 
bet, the Phoenician traders did more for the advance of future 
literature than all the scribes of Egypt or Assyria ever accom- 


plished by their pedantic refinements. 


The earliest historic notice of the Phoenicians is in the time 
of Thothmes III. They appear even then, not as warriors 
leagued with the Hittites to withstand him, but as artists whose 
bronze vases became a prey to the conqueror. The pictures 
show us how beautiful already were the forms of the Phoenician 
bronze vases, and represent gold refoussé work, and fanciful 
vessels in the shape of eagle’s heads, with silver chalices having 
lids of gold. Syria was already a civilized country at this early 
period. 

In the fifteenth century B.C. we learn from the Tel e Amarna 
texts, that the cities of Tyre and Sidon, already important, 
were subject to Egypt; but very shortly after, the decay of 
Egyptian power and the Hebrew invasion of Palestine, ren- 
dered the Phcenicians independent under petty princes ruling 
at each of their principal seaports. 

The question of the Phoenician religion is also one of great 
importance in estimating their civilization. The only safe 
‘source of information is Phoenician inscription. The myths, 
which, in common with the Assyrians and Chaldeans, they 
related, have come down to us only at third hand from 
Sanchoniathon through Philo and Eusebius. Yet there is 
no doubt that legends of a paradise with its tree of life, of a 
flood, and of giants, existed in Phoenicia, as well as in Meso- 
potamia. The course of discovery has indeed long since 
refuted the hasty dictum of Renan that the Semites have no 
mythology. Theories as to Pheenician religion range from 
that adopted by Canon Rawlinson, who believes that an 
original monotheism became corrupted into polytheism, down 
to the latest grotesque views of those who represent these 
ancient civilizers of the world as savages adoring fetiches, 
believing themselves the descendants of pigs and dogs, and 
tracing descent from their mothers. No Phoenician text 
countenances such views. Men trace their descent on the 
monuments from their fathers, and no mention of sacred 
animals or fotem names is discoverable in any ancient text of 
Palestine or Phoenicia. 

On various texts we find the name A/am (the Hebrew 
Elohim) for “the Almighty,” and A//a¢ for “the mighty god- 
dess.” 

The name Baal never stands alone, save in personal com- 
pound names. Among the Baalim or “lords” we find Baal 
Shemin, the lord of the heavens; Baal Hamon, the lord of 
heat; Baal Aphka, the lord of Aphek, etc. These, like most 
of the Phoenician titles for their deities, are peculiar to them- 
selves and not found in Assyria. The list of gods preserved 
in cuneiform tablets show that the Assyrians knew of this dis- 
tinct nomenclature, and identified the various figures with 
those which bore different but equivalent titles in their own 
pantheon. 

Astarte (the Accadian Ishtar, goddess of light, whose name 
retains its older form on the Moabite stone) had many titles, 
local or descriptive, but there is little doubt that the various 
Astartes stood to one another in the same relation as the 
various Madonnas of Italy. She is represented with moon- 
shaped tire, generally naked, holding her breast, grasping the 
sacred cake, or nursing an infant deity, just as Ishtar is repre- 
sented in Nineveh and Babylon. 

Next to Baal Hamon, the ram-horned sky god, and Moloch, 
the infernal deity represented with a grinning mask, one of the 
most important gods was Reseph the thunderer, whom the 
Greeks likened to Apollo. 

_A seafaring people may naturally be supposed to have adored 
a god of the sea. The Babylonians had such a god in Ea, 
who lived in the ocean and sailed in the sacred bark. A 
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Phoenician gem shows us such a god in his ship but bears no 
name. 

The Pheenicians were in their religious rites not distinguished 
from other ancient nations who were their neighbors. Like 
the Greeks. they erected votive pillars in memory of prayers 
answered ; and, like the Hebrews and Arabs, they practised 
circumcision. The monuments give us also glimpses of their 
belief in a future state which in no way differed from those of 
Greeks and Chaldeans. 

Another question connected with Phoenician worship is that 
of the knowledge which they possessed of the Sacred name of 
Jehovah. Shrader has shown that from about goo B.C. onward 
the “‘ Name” was known in Assyria, Syria, Philistia,and among 
other branches of the Semitic race. Jehovah was not wor- 
shiped in Moab, but in Hamath his name formed part of 
royal names as among tiie Hebrews. 

Of Phoenician literature we have no extant remains. It is 
possible that a busy trading race like the Phoenicians had as 
little time to devote to literature as has our own middle class, but 
philosophy was not without its representatives among them in 
later days. Zeno, the first Stoic, was of Phoenician origin. 

The Phoenician calendar, concerning which we obtain some 
knowledge from the monuments, presents points of general 
interest which have been overlooked or misrepresented. It is 
composed of lunar months, and the “ new moon” is mentioned 
on the monuments more than once. The month names, of 
which seven are known, were quite different from those of the 
Assyrians, which the Jews after their captivity and the later 
Palmyrenes adopted. 

The Phoenicians were the great traders of the world, and 
maintained command of the sea for well nigh a thousand 
years. From their pictures we gather that slaves were among 
their merchandize. But in later days. retribution overtook 
these ancient slave-traders in the loss of their own children. 

With Hannibal ended the long-contested struggle of Car- 
thage for universal empire. In 146 B.c. the fated city was 
razed to the ground, and the curse on its ruins, which Scipio 
pronounced, rendered them desolate until the days of Cesar. 
Thenceforth the riches of the East flowed bysea to Rome, and 
the power of the Semitic race was broken by the Aryans, who 
owed so much of their civilization to Phcenician teaching. 





POETRY AND HISTORY. 
NOTES OF A PRACTICAL POLITICIAN. 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, August. 

MONG the arts poetry has always been regarded as the 
earliest and the noblest. Hardly had the primitive cries 
developed into words, and these into language, when the need 
was felt of crystallizing images and thoughts in linked poetic 
forms. Rhythm, springing from the desire for harmony, served 
to bring out ideas and impressions in clearer relations and pro- 
portions, and to imprint them more sharply on the memory. 
At the same time music was born to be the companion and 
handmaid of poetry, working upon the nerves of hearing; and 
in the beginning it employed the instrument that is still the 
finest at its command—the human voice. Orpheus, the earliest 
poet that the Greeks knew, struck the lyre only to accompany 
his songs. Poetry and music went hand in hand in the temples 
and in the Greek tragedies. The chorus, which voiced the 
public opinion of the time, was always accompanied by music. 
It was reserved for a later age to develop music as an inde- 
pendent art. Beethoven’s symphonies are epic poems without 
words. In the opera the original relations of the two arts are 
reversed ; poetry, if librettos can be called poetry, becomes the 
servant of music, and the latter is the more generally admired 
of the two, because it appeals to the sensibilities, the uncon- 
scious psychic life. Of the three main varieties of poetry— 
the purely subjective lyric form, the partly subjective and 
partly objective epic, and the wholly objective drama—the 
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last is the highest and completest, just because it is objective. 

What we call history had its rise in poetry, and isso infused 
with legend and fable that it is hard to separate the truth from 
the poetry. Herodotus, whom we venerate as the father of 
history, was an epic poet, like Homer; and all who have followed 
in his footsteps have been poets also, notwithstanding their 
strivings after objective treatment. It is folly to impose upon 
history the conditions of exact science. Science is only what 
can be weighed and reckoned with the help of mathematics. 
Of the true relations, the active causes of manifest effects, the 
wherefore of the wherefore, to use Leibnitz’s phrase, of events, 
contemporaries generally have no conception. Listen to the 
story related by eye-witnesses of some indifferent occurrence, 
such as a street accident, and you will find that, while perhaps 
agreeing in the main matter, the accounts will deviate widely 
in regard to minor details. The conflicting testimony given 
in court trials exemplifies this phenomenon. 

Out of a multitude of subjective conceptions an average judg- 
ment is formed, and this we call public opinion. This public 
opinion dominates, to a greater or less extent, the minds of 
both rulers and of peoples. All the sources of history, both 
public and private documents, bear the stamp of their own 
time and locality. For those living in later ages it is a 
sheer inipossibility to extract the pure objective truth from 
the contradictory materials of the historian ; for the documen- 
tary evidence, of which vast masses are stored in our archives, 
is only fragmentary. In orderto arrive at a just appreciation 
of its absolute or relative value, it would be necessary not 
merely to understand the personality of the writer, but to 
understand all the minute circumstances that led him just at 
that particular time to write just so, and not otherwise. His- 
torical research brings into play, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the powers of imagination, by the aid of 
which we endeavor to supply the missing links in 
the disjointed contemporary records and to unriddle 
as well as we can the character and motives of the actors. 
We all know how blind human justice still is, even in the glare 
of publicity. The judge, though guided by the arguments for 
the defense and by public opinion, will sometimes pronounce 
awrone decision. How much easier it is for the scholar to 
err as he deciphers and compares old chronicles and mouldy 
parchments, with no such checks. The result of his investi- 
gations is necessarily subjective. Besides this, the great 
majority of persons who devote themselves to historical research 
begin their work with preconceived opinions and prejudices. 
Involuntarily they search in the testimony of the past fora 
confirmation of their own views, and too often they omit to 
cite the evidence that cannot be reconciled with their ideas. 
If the historian has genius and is to some extent practically 
familiar with public affairs, and if, moreover, he honestly tries 
to be impartial and unbiassed, then his presentation of events 
will always have a certain value and will serve to complete and 
correct the conception that we have formed for ourselves of a 
period, a hero, or an historicalevent. The study of history is 
instructive and fruitful only for men who are either makers of 
history themselves or stand in close relations with those who 
make the history of the time. For the great mass of people 
the past is and willalways remain a sealed book, in which they 
read just what they seek to read. Arguments can be drawn 
from history to support every creed. The person who believes 
with the Rabbi Ben Akiba that history is only a repetition of 
things that have happened before, and the person who believes 
in a gradual development of the human race in spiral lines can 
invoke the evidence of history with equal justice. 





THE IDEA OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION is probably the out- 
come of Universal Elementary Education and Free Public 
Libraries. The one creates a taste, and often a need, for 
higher education, and the others require some guidance, in 
order that they be turned to good account. For both these 
ends the University must be brought to the people, since the 
people cannot come tothe University. A little learning has 
been held to be a dangerous thing; but late events have 
proved that amongst the classes participating in the benefits 
of Primary Education there are many whom that course of 
training has brought toa very high standard of intellectual 
ability, and upon whom intercourse with teachers of the highest 
attainments would certainly not be thrown away.—Lyceum, 
Dublin, August. : 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 





MODERN LIGHT. 
LEO SILBERSTEIN. 
Vom Fels zum Meer, Stutigart, August. 


ROM Grecian mythology we learn that Prometheus stole 
fire from Heaven.where the gods guarded it jealously. 
Prometheus? Presumably some great discoverer, the Edison 
of a prehistoric age. What he then achieved may have created 
just as much admiration and wonder as we experience at sight 
of the incandescent American lamps. How have these wonders 
been achieved ? 

Even in old Homer’s time tallow candles were a little known 
luxury, and Ulysses returning to Ithaca to the halls of his 
fathers, surveys the wine-stained countenances of his com- 
panions, in the ruddy glare of flickering chips and bundles of 
twigs. How different now! A cascade of brilliant rays radi- 
ate from flowers of fabulously wondrous beauty, with incan- 
descent lamps in their interior, falling on facets of crystal 
glass, On mirrors, on gold frames, on marble statuary, and 
porcelain figures, covering them all with a halo of splendor. 
We are in the age of electricity! Electricity! The word sug- 
gests a secret revelation of the wonders that surround us—a 
dream of new powers with which science will invest us; a new 
authorization of man to assume control over nature, and to 
mould the conditions of his existence into richer and more 
attractive forms. And now, how do we produce this uncertain, 
immaterial substance that can dazzle like the sun and strike 
like the lightning? Its origin is as incomprehensible as its 
character. The mere contact of two metals produces electric- 
ity, the friction of two bodies upon each other, whether they 
are hard like glass, or fluid like water, the heating of certain 
mineral crystals, the revolution of one glass disc upon another 
under certain prescribed arrangements; all these generate 
electricity. Everywhere in earth, air, fire,and water, we are 
confronted with the evidence of the presence of this uncertain 
force, which appears only to disappear in the great body of 
the all-mother earth from whose womb issues all that lives or 
breathes: to whose womb whatever has life, or force, or energy, 
must sooner or later return. 

For industrial and illuminating purposes, electricity 1s pro- 
duced by means of dynamo machines. The fundamental idea 
of these wonderful contrivances is that wire spools are main- 
tained in revolution past strong magnets. Whenever the spools 
approach or withdraw from the poles of the magnet, a current 
of electricity originates in the wire. 

To keep a wire spool revolving past a magnet would be 
amusing child’s play if there were no hindrance, and electricity 
might be generated very cheaply in a continuous current; but 
with the increase of the current in the wire spools, there is 
generated a corresponding antagonism between the magnetism 
of the iron magnet and the electricity of the wire. The wire 
strives to go over the shaft, but to enable it to do so, a force is 
required proportionate to the force of the electricity generated, 
This required force is supplied by motors, steam-engine, wind- 
mill, water-wheel, or other power. 

In a central station for lighting a city or quarter of a city, we 
witness a whole series of direct transformations of power from 
one form into another. Coal is burnt,and the heat thus gen- 
erated converts water into steam, and gives the steam elasticity, 
This elasticity operates the machine, precisely as men or horses 
might; in fact, it performs labor; and this labor employed in 
revolving the wire spools, generates or is converted into elec- 
tricity. This whole series of processes may be reversed, and 
electricity converted into heat for cooking, or into power for 
operating machinery, Endless are the applications of which 
electricity is susceptible, for electricity, heat, light, steam, the 
chemical union of elements are all intimately related ; they are 
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capable of performing labor precisely as labor is required for 
their production. i 

Light, although seemingly so unsubstantial and power- 
less, is labor, and requires force to generate it as much 
as wood-chopping or verse-making. Every ray of light that 
vibrates in space is as full of force and energy as the axe 
of the woodcutter in its swing. Every ray that comes 
to us is the product of chemical labor applied to distant stars 
by elements such as oxygen, carbonic.acid, etc., in the fierce 
tumult of chemical union and decomposition. Even to this 
day, savages generate fire by the sweat of their brow through 
the rapid continuous friction of two bits of wood. 

The day will assuredly come in which electricity will be 
generated directly from the heat of burning coal without the 
intervention of steam or dynamos; something has, indeed, 
been already achieved in this direction. 

Berlin may be said to be the birthplace of dynamo machines 
as well as of the electric railway, and of other achievements in 
electro-technology in which department the illustrious name of 
Siemens is unrivaled. 

The Berlin Electric Works include five central stations, in 
which the needed electricity for the supply of the city is gene- 
rated. In March, 1889, there were in the capital 3,714 arc lamps 
and 62,876 incandescent lamps in operation. For motor and 
illuminating purposes, the five central stations distribute about 
8,000 horse-power which will shortly be increased to 18,000. 

Eighteen thousand horse-power! What an enormous force. 
To realize its immensity one requires to institute comparison 
with a past like that of Egypt whose mighty pyramids were 
_ erected by human hands. Such work would be mere child’s 
play, comparatively, in this age. Why Berlin’s electric force 
at this moment performs labor equal to that of 70,000 men. 
The existing steam-power of the world is estimated at 6,000,000 
horse-power equal to 50,000,000 laborers. Where now would 
be the progress in our culture if we were dependent on muscu- 
lar force? Labor is capable of producing not only physical 
light but, being economized may be converted into spiritual 
or intellectual light; thus machinery, not merely economizes 
production but ministers to the material and intellectual pro- 
gress of the race. 





GENIUS A DEGENERATIVE EPILEPTOID 
PSYCHOSIS. 


CESARE LOMBROSO, TURIN, ITALY. 
TRANSLATED, WITH COMMENTS, BY JAMES G. KIERNAN. 


Alientst and Neurologist, St. Louis, Fuly. 


ROM anatomico-biological analysis of the careers of sane 
geniuses and those neurotic or insane, of their geographi- 
cal distribution, of the causes, often pathological in character, 
of their appearance, and of the evil inheritance, discernible in 
their descendants, naturally arose the suspicion that genius 
has a degenerative origin. This suspicion, whose audacity at 
first repels, becomes more and more justified by the phenomena 
exhibited by genius. If the lives and works of the historically 
great morbid minds be examined, it is found that they,as well 
as the men who have passed through the glorious parabola of 
genius without demonstrable mental taint, are distinguishable 
by many traits from ordinary men. 

At the outset it may be stated that the insane geniuses have 
no decided character. The complete character which does not 
bend with every breeze, distinguishes the mentally complete 
fromthem. Tasso! declaimed against courtiers as mendicants, 
yet became an obsequious courtier. Rousseau, despite his 
seemingly exquisite sensitiveness, abandoned his cherished 
mistress and his children, calumniated his friend, and was 
thrice an apostate, from Catholicism, from Protestantism, and, 
most significant of all, from Deism. Swift,? albeit an Eccles- 
iastic, wrote the coarse chanson of “Strephon and Chloe,” 
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blackened the religion of which he was adignitary,* was proud 
to the height of folly, yet was addicted to horseplay in taverns. 
Lenau, while devout to fanaticism‘ in“ Savaronola,” 
extremely sceptical in the “ Albigences.” He recognized his 
own inconsistency and jested at it. Schopenhauer abhorred 
women, and manifested a desire for the Nirvana of the Budd- 
hist, yet claimed he would live a century. 

Genius exhibits pride to a degree often passing the limits of 
credibility. The simplest criticisms are regarded as the bitter- 
est and most malicious persecution. Newton resented oppo- 
sition as a mortal affront. Lenau5 announced that he was 
King of Hungary. Wezel5 believed he had founded a bank, 
and finished by claiming divinity. He published works by the 
‘*God Wezel.” Schopenhauer boasted that one of his disciples 
enshrined his portrait as that of a saint. 

Some geniuses are precocious. Tasso spoke at six months, 
and knew Latin at seven years. Lenau as a child improvised 
sermons and was an admirable fife and violin player. Ampére 
at thirteen was a mathematician. Pascal at ten devised an 
acoustic theory from hearing a gong; at fifteen he composed 
his “Treatise on Conic Sections.” Haller preached at four, 
and at five was a student of books. 

Many geniuses are addicted to alcoholic and narcotic abuse, 
and to general excesses. In lieu of the solitude of the study, 
the genius is impelled to wander continuously. 

The same errabund tendencies are noted in their changes 
of career. Swift ® wrote, besides satires, on Irish manufac- 
tures, theology, politics, and history. Cardan * was at once 
theologian, /étterateur, mathematician, and physician. Rous- 
seau § was at once artist, botanist, musician, charlatan, philoso- 
pher, and poet. Hoffmann ® was a lawyer, caricaturist, poet, 
musician, and dramatist. Tasso, § as later Golgol, tried all 
varieties of poetry, history, and didactic writing. Ampére 1 
in youth was a mechanician and musician, and later at 
once linguist, naturalist, physician, pyschologist. Newton ™ 
and Pascal " during periods of aberration abandoned phys- 
ics for theology. Haller? wrote on poetry, theology, medi- 
cine, physiology, botany, and even studied mathematics. 
Lenau?7 studied law, agriculture, theology, and medicine. 
Walt Whitman was a printer, school teacher, soldier, wood- 
cutter, and even an oOffice-holder. Poe ™ studied 
physics, zodlogy, and mathematics. 

Among Paranoiacs the tendency is toward theology, science, 
and psychology. These energetic, terrible thinkers are true 
pioneers of science; they leap in advance as a forlorn hope, 
attack with avidity the greatest difficulties on which can be 
spent their morbid energies. They have a style at once pas- 
sionate and glowing with color, which distinguishes them from 
other writers. Often they claim to be unable to compose, or 
even to think, unless at periods of inspiration. 

The principal defect of great minds is discernible in the 
totality of their works, in illogical deductions, in absurd con- 
tradictions, and bizarre, weird fantasies. Socrates was insane, 
when, despite the fact that he had closely approximated Judaic 
monotheism and Christian ethics, he drew omens from sneez- 
ing and from the voice and tokens of his protecting genius." 
Newton, who weighed worlds in the balance of his calculus, 
was certainly insane when he attempted to interpret the “Apoc- 
alypse,” or the horns of Daniel; and he was still more so when 
he wrote to Bentley: 


was 


medicine, 


By the law of attraction the elongated orbit of comets is explained, but God 
alone can explain the lateral difference of the almost circular planetary orbit. 


A very singular argument, which places God at the limits 
where science has not penetrated.4* A century later Laplace 
found the cause relegated by Newton to God, as undiscover- 
able by his calculus. Hayem defined Schopenhauer’s phil- 
osophy as a dream intensely dreamt and spiritually realized. 

Walt Whitman was certainly insane when he wrote that, 
to his eye, accuser and accused and judge and criminal were 
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equal, and when in one of his poems he declares homage to 
the virtue of one woman only, and she a courtesan. 

The style of great writers, the vrazsemblance with which 
they describe bizarre fantasies like the Laputan Academy and 
Tartarus, demonstrate that they see and touch, with the cer- 
tainty of hallucinations, what they describe, and inspiration is 
evoked similarly to insanity. These men areso different from 
the common stamp that they tinge any psychosis from which 
they may suffer, with special characters, thus constituting a 
new psychosis—the insanity of genius.'® 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTES. 
1 He was a periodical lunatic, 
2 Swift was in these particulars on a level with most Anglican clergymen of 
the eighteenth century. 
3 He sprang from a family of imbeciles; was gloomy, with brief exaltation. 
4 Lombroso contradicts this later on, 
6 Paranoiacs both. 
* Asa politician necessarily became a pamphleteer. 
7 University course of the time required this. 
* ** Pot-boiling ’’ required these changes. 
® Many cultivated Germans are so to-day. 
10 So are, even in this day of specialization, hundreds of others. 
11 Theology was a study of the time. 
12 Whitman's career was normal for an American, 
13 These notions are still held by sane Christians—the result of early training. 
14 Wherein does it differ from the placing of God in modern times at the limits 
of the knowable? 
15 The same philosophy is expressed by Emerson, in Brahma. 
In my article on this subject, published in the A/senist and Neurologist, Vol. 
VIII., I said: ‘ Genius is not a product of morbid mind. In the exceptional 
instances where the two coexist the genius is evidence of a healthy, conservative 
element, struggling with the incubus of disease.”’ 
I see noreason because of Lombroso’s sweeping generalizations to alter this 
opinion. His cited cases are not well analyzed, nor is his study of the sociologi- 
cal aspects of literary history as profound as the subject demands. 


’ 
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THE ORIGIN OF ORGANIC FORMS. 
JOSEPH LE CONTE, 
Overland Monthly, San Francisco, August. 


T has been truly said that in order to criticise any theory prof- 
itably, it is necessary first, not only to understand it, but 


‘to sympathize with it. It is certain that Mr. Keep* has not 


been able to place himself at the standpoint of modern thought 
on the subject of evolution. His point of view is pre-Darwin- 
ian. His objections have been already discussed and disposed of. 

I cannot, therefore, take up these difficulties seriatim. AM I 
can do is to clear up some fundamental misconceptions con- 
cerning the origin of life and the origin of species. 

The theory of evolution is not conditioned, as many sup- 
pose, on its ability to explain the origin of life—to imagine so 
is to misunderstand the true function and domain of science. 
The domain of science includes only secondary causes or pro- 
cesses by which things come about. Or, if we like it better, 
we may define it as the modes of operation of the First Cause. 
We trace these processes as far back as we can. If we find a 
limit, that does not invalidate the previous explanation; nor 
have we any reason to conclude that where our knowledge 
stops, natural processes stop also, and supernatural methods 
begin. Suppose we accepted the earth as it now is, and knew 
nothing of how it became so; still there would be a science— 
physical geography—which studied the laws of its forms and 
forces. When we learn that the earth has gradually, through 
an immense lapse of time, become what it is, then we study 
the laws of this gradual becoming, and we have the science of 
geology. We may be able to go no farther, we may not be able 
to imagine, even, how the earth originated, but this does not 
invalidate the science of geology; nor do we imagine that 
because our knowledge ceases, natural processes cease also at 
this point. 

So it is in the matter of the theory of evolution. The fact 
of not being able to explain the origin of the different primal 
forms, does not invalidate our reasoning; neither do we sup- 
pose that because we cannot explain the supposed primal 


* Doubts concerning evolution. Literary Dicest, Vol. III., No. 16, p. 431. 
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forms, they came by miraculous process. By profounder 
study and greater knowledge, we now see reasons for tracing 
the organic kingdom back to one primal living form of 
simplest structure. How this primal form originated, we do 
not know and cannot imagine; still we conclude that it came 
by a natural process. 

But the essayist assumes: (1) That it did not come by natural 
forces, and a natural process, for the same forces would pro- 
duce similar results now, but this never occurs, therefore, the 
origin of life must be supernatural, and (2) if the origin of 
the first life was supernatural, then it is probable that the 
origin of each subsequent kind of life (species) was also super- 
natural. 

To the first of these propositions—It is true that every 
attempt to generate life de nove has failed. I believe it will 
always fail. But the complexity of the problem is so great that 
any number of failures is not sufficient to convince us of its 
impossibility. It is evolution itself that makes its impossibility 
certain. Evolution does not go backward, and begin again at 
its starting point. It moves ever forward in some direction. 
In evolution, golden opportunities come but once, For 
example, supposing man originated by evolution from some 
lower form of animal; if he were to-day destroyed, there is no 
possibility that he would be re-formed by evolution from any 
existing animal. No existing form of animal is on its way 
manward. So also, supposing life to have originated from dead 
matter, and physical or chemical forces; if life were swept 
away to-day from the face of the earth, there is no possibility 
that it would be relighted by any natural process, 7. ¢., it would 
not be relighted at all. The golden opportunity of favorable 
conditions is past for ever. The conditions under which so 
wonderful a transformation could take place are so complex 
that they could occur but once in the history of a planet. 

Nor is this law peculiar to the living kingdom. The same 
is true of the inorganic world: The formation of elements, 
even by natural process, can take place but once in the history 
of a planet. 

As to the second proposition, viz., that if life originated by 
supernatural process, then, also, all subsequent transformations 
of forms of life were also supernatural; we would ask the 
essayist to push this proposition to its logical conclusion. He, 
doubtless, believes that matter originated by supernatural 
means; therefore, according to his logic, all subsequent trans- 
formations of matter are also by supernatural means. On this 
view what becomes of our science? 

The essayist says that the conclusions of evolution are so 
contrary to common experience, that the intelligent mind 
hesitates to accept them. This is a most extraordinary state- 
ment. Does he mean that the miraculous origin of species is 
most in accordance with common experience? Are there any 
forms of any kind—organic or inorganic, living or dead—that 
did not, as far as we know, come by a gradual process of trans- 
formation? Soil was once supposed to have been made at 
once as a clothing to cover the rocky nakedness of the new- 
born Earth, and to afford a foothold for plants. Now we 
know that soil is naught else than the result of the rotting 
down of rocks. In fact, all inorganic forms, without excep- 
tion, and all organic forms so far as common experience 
extends, came by natural process. Nota single case ever fell 
under common experience in which any form, organic or 
inorganic, living or dead, came by any other process than a 
natural one. 

Mr. Keep has been able to cull some hard nuts for evolution- 
ists to crack. The elephant and the whale are acknowledged 
to be extreme types, the origins of which are very obscure: 
some steps of the transformation are indeed known, still many 
gaps remain. But is the theory of miraculous creation any 
better or half so good in this regard? Remember that science 
is a study of processes. Is it not evident that any natural p-o- 
cess, however strange the result, is more scientific, more in 
accordance with common experience, than a supernatural 
origin ? 
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CERTAIN NATIONAL NAMES OF THE ABORIGINES 
OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


PROFESSOR RHYS (RHIND LECTURES). 
Scottish Review, Edinburgh, Fuly. 


HE non-Aryan names of Britain and Ireland respectively 
were probably Albion and Iverion; the latter has been 
retained in “ Erin” and the former in “Alban,” which has, how- 
ever, retreated from the southern portion of the island to the 
north. 
The principal non-Aryan name of the inhabitants of both 
islands was some prototype of the word “ Pict,” and traces of 
its use occur not only in Scotland, but also in Ireland and 


Wales. The national name “ Pict” was early translated into 
such Celtic names as “Cruithne” or “ Prydein,” and “ Scot”; 
also, perhaps, into other tribal names, the annotation of which 
has been forgotten. 

These islands were called the Islands of the Picts, or names 
to thateffect. That was the meaning of the Greek description 
IIpvrovixai N6ot, and of Ynys Prydein as applied in Welsh 
to Britain; and we seem to have a prehistoric proof of the use 
of the vocable ‘‘ Pict” [=Ict] by continental Celts in the name 
of the Isle of Ictis and in that of Portus Ictius. 

Britannia is a name which was formed from that of the Bri- 
tanni [Brythons}, as the Romans at first called the most impor- 
tant people of Southern Britain, whom they afterwards learned, 
from the people themselves, tocall Brittones. Britannia at first 
only meant Southern Britain; and it has etymologically noth- 
ing to do with Prydein and Ipvrovixai Noor, except that 
its influence caused the latter to be distorted into Bperavixnai 
so that the correct form disappeared from the MSS. 

The non-Aryan inhabitants of a part of Gaul, including 
what is known as Poitou, were known by namesclosely related 
to those of “ Pict” and “ Cruithne”: witness “ Pictones” and 
*Chortonicum.” So the pre-Aryan occupants of the Gaulish 
country in question, and those of the British Isles, must have 
been considered by the early Celtic conquerors to be of one and 
the same race. 

According to the conclusions drawn by the students of eth- 
nology and craniology [eg. Prof. Huxley], the skulls of some 
of the descendants of these pre-Aryan aborigines of the 
British Isles belong to a type found also in the Basque 
country. And I am inclined to think that in _pre- 
Aryan times a neolithic race, which may be called Ibero-Pict- 
ish, occupied Western Europe from the Straits of Gibraltar to 
the Pentland Firth and the Danish islands of the Baltic. 

The range of that race might perhaps be more exactly 
defined by reference to a map showing the relative positions of 
the most remarkable megalithic erections of the West, some- 
times called Druidic. 





HARNESSING THE RAIN-CLOUD.—Though science can admit 
neither big medicine nor prayer among her ‘‘ motors,” though 
neither has any: demonstrable physical connection with the 
atmosphere or the clouds, the same cannot be said of the 
agencies with which General Dyrenforth is experimenting under 
the patronage of the Government. He proposes to bring down 
the rain, not by charms or incantations, but by perfectly’ nat- 
ural means—the simultaneous or serial explosion of immense 
volumes of oxygen and hydrogen, mixed in due chemical pro- 
portion, and sent up in balloons to greater or less elevations, 
according to the hygrometric condition of the aérial strata. 
Thus far the attempt has been, not actually to produce a rain- 
fall, but simply to test the elevating and exploding apparatus 
used, and more especially to reduce its expensiveness within 
the practicable limit. Atmospheric air in its natural con- 
dition is not without a certain amount of watery vapor 
held in suspension. It is, of course, only necessary to 
bring a sufficiently great pressure to bear upon it to 
force precipitation of its moisture in the form of dew, 
mist, hail, snow, or rain. The abundant rains which almost 
invariably follow earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, great 
battles, great conflagrations, and the widespread concussions 
of Independence Day, long ago suggested the possibility of 
human control over the elements. popular belief is that on 
the occasions which have been named, it is merely the tremen- 
dous concussions which cause the precipitation of rain. In 
fact, however, the effective cause is the sudden condensation 
of the air from a reduction in its temperature. The heat gen- 
erated by the explosions of gunpowder, oxyhydrogen gas, etc., 
great as it is, is utterly insignificant in comparison with the 
cold produced by the sudden expansion of their gases.— WALTER 
J. Grace, North American Review, New York, August. 
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CROMWELL AND THE INDEPENDENTS; OR, 
FOUNDERS OF MODERN DEMOCRACY. 


Review of Reviews, London and New York, August. 


THE 


ITHIN the past month of July there has assembled in 
London the first International Council of Independents, 
the present-day representatives of the religious sect to which 
we largely owe the remodelling of the world. The Independ- 
ents have re-made England in their own image. The British 
Empire as we now know it, the American Republic as it exists 
to-day, are superstructures reared upon the foundations laid by 
the despised sectaries, who, in jail, on the gallows, and on the 
bloody battlefield, earned the royal prerogative of transform- 
ing the laws, the institutions, and the very political atmosphere 
of the land in which they were born. The great principles 
upon which all society is now based were first proclaimed and 
put in a way of practical realization by the Independents. They 
were the pioneers of all our liberties. The Independent Church 
was the germ cell of the Democratic State. In the United 
States of America, and in the Colonies, the ideas of the Inde- 
pendents have been adopted almost in theirentirety. In Eng- 
land the Established Church still lords it over God’s heritage, 
offending in principle and in practice the elementary doctrine 
of religious equality. But, everywhere and always, the leaven 
of the Independents works, and will work, until it has subdued 
all things unto itself. 

The English-speaking world represents the limitations as 
well as the abounding strength of its Independent model. 
Notably is this the case in two directions: The first in the fail- 
ure to recognize that in citizenship as in the church there must 
be neither male nor female; the second is that the Independ- 
ents pushed the right of isolation to the extreme. As it was 
with them so has it been with our colonies. Each colony acts 
like an independent church. Independency has stamped its 
peculiar character upon the English world, and it would be 
well if it had not been quite so successful. 

The Independents are beginning to recognize the need of 
fraternal union. This International Council is a proof of this 
tendency. 

This sect began in obscurity and was nourished by persecu- 
tion. England, whose whole future was to be transformed by 
these fanatics treated them as Herod treated the infants of 
Bethlehem. When Brown began preaching towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, nothing could have seemed more 
absurdly impossible than the prediction that the principles 
expounded by this obscure and erratic youth would triumph 
over both the Catholic and the Anglican. Yet that impossible 
thing has clearly come to pass. Brownist principles as to the 
relation of the magistrate to the Church are accepted as prac- 
tical politics by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and enforced as 
an actual tact upon the Pope of Rome by the Italian mon- 
archy. 

Cromwell has ever been the patron saint of the Indepen- 
dents. Milton did not speak unadvisedly when he sang 
“Cromwell, our chief of men.” Cromwell is our chief of men. 
He is the incarnate genius of the English race at its best. It 
is the glory of the Independents that they have never wavered 
in their allegiance to their chief. We must love the highest 
when we see it, and the Independents having seen Cromwell at 
close quarters all his life, mourned him as the hero-saint of 
Christian democracy. Nor is it only by the Independents 
that his name and fame have been cherished. Deep in the 
heart of the common people the memory of Cromwell survives 
to this day as that of the hero-deliverer of the Nation, the 
heaven-sent scourge of’ the oppresser. He is the day-star of 


modern democracy, the incarnation of the religious revolt 
against tyranny, in whose single person are summed up all the 
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glories and all the triumphs of the revolution which emanci- 
pated mankind from the superstition of kingship. 

The Independents owe to Cromwell their imperial ideas, 
their conception of England’s responsibility for the exercise of 
her power, and their belief in the grandeur of her destinies. 

After Cromwell, Milton was the greatest of the Indepen- 
dents. Like the Lord Protector, the Foreign Secretary of the 
Commonwealth stands apart; after them there is no third. 

In our own century the Independents in England and in 
America have taken a leading part in the great humanitarian 
movements of the day. The family of Lyman Beecher stands 
first among those who contributed to the emancipation of the 
American Republic from the yoke of slavery, and in England 
the movement in favor of complete religious equality has ever 
found in the Independents its foremost champions. They 
hawe still work to do in many directions before they can 
realize the Cromwellian ideal. They have to complete the 
union of the three kingdoms by surer means than those which 
alone were possible in the seventeenth century; and in place 
of Oliver’s great Protestant League they have to secure the 
reunion of christendom on a basis of humanitarian activity. 





HEALTH AND HOLINESS: WITH HINTS BY ARCH- 

BISHOP PORTER. 

FRANCIS TANCRED. 

Merry England, London, August. 

HE ancients long ago held that love was a derangement of 
the hepatic functions. Archbishop Porter, in his letters to 
his penitents, hints over and over again that spiritual disease 
may harbor in a like vicinage. The consequences of the 


theory are so curious as to fascinate the imagination. Relig- 
ious inquietude may have to do witha fit of vapors. A good 


cook may promote a good conscience, and a blameless life be 
intimately associated with a blameless liver. 

Within the limits of his own meaning the Archbishop is 
wisely right. He was aware that men of sedentary habits and 
introspective temperament may endure spiritual torments for 
which a fortnight’s walking tour is more sovereign than are 
the exercises of St. Ignatius. And how many such men are 
there now? Perhaps for this very reason the delicate connec- 
tion between mind and body is recognized as it never was 
before. In truth, health, as the Archbishop suggests, may be 
no mean part of holiness. In turning over “ The Letters of 
the late George Porter, S.J., Archbishop of Bombay,” we have 
had many reflections, but these most of all. The reader will 
find examples of what is meant interspersed among the sen- 
tences which we quote from the bulky volume; bits of frank 
and unaffected advice, offered by a confessor of the first repute 
to individuals who are types : 


You must practice patience, wish people at Jericho, and speak as 
mildly as possible. 

As for the evil thoughts, I have so uniformly remarked that in your 
case they are dependent upon your state of health, that I say without 
hesitation, begin a course of Vichy and Carlsbad. 

Better far eat meat on Good Friday than to live in war with every- 
one about us. I fear much you do not take enough food and enough 
rest. You stand in need of both, and it is not wise to starve yourself 
into misery. Jealousy, and all similar passions, become intensified 
when the body is weak. I believe a little beef tea judiciously taken, 
would make a great difference. 

I fear the cold has tried you to a degree that does not help piety or 
prayer. Under those circumstances, piety mainly consists in bearing 
patiently the cold one cannot escape from, and in struggling in some 
way through one’s prayers. 

Do try to secure for yourself some respite during the day. .. . At 
times of extra work you stand in need of more repose and more food. 

Don't fret about not being a Nun: You would have been in your 
coffin long ago, if you had made the attempt. 

We believe that many will be saved who never gain admission into 
the visible Church, and never become visible members of Christ’s 
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kingdom upon earth. ... It may be that some of these, rising to 
a certain level in their ignorance of anything higher, spend better lives 
than they would have done had they received the light of Revelation. 

Bad people are the minority in the world, and in every bad person 
there is more good than bad, if you will only look for it. 

Lead a life of faith, and cease to trouble yourself whether you 
believe or not. 

In the mysteries of revelation there presents itself a strange mixture 
of the intangible and the tangible. How tangible Christ on earth, the 
carpenter’s Son, nailed to a Cross; how intangible His Divinity; how 
tangible the Eucharistic species, how intangible the Real Presence; 
how tangible the Church, Pope, Cardinals, Bishops, virtues, scandals, 
how intangible the abiding presence of the Holy Ghost ! 

Some neglect the body, especially invalids, and grumble against 
God because He will not work miracles and save them from the 
consequences of their own folly. 

There is an additional duty, you must watch your health. I have no 
fear in asserting that your spiritual difficulties are much mixed up with 
the state of your health. 

Irascible people, though very genuinely holy, are often allowed to 
remain irascible to the end; and they probably derive great benefit 
from their temper, while they provide their neighbors with an oppor- 
tunity of practicing patience. 

Deny yourself the luxury of a worry. 

Wage war against gloomy thoughts. Keep hope alive. 

The depressing, desponding thoughts are connected with your 
health. 

God will be immeasurably more considerate than the best of men; 
at the same time He will be more just. 

Your misery is as much a bodily ailment as an ailment of the soul. 

The punishments of nature follow slowly, but very certainly. 

Pay much attention to your health. I dare not promise that you 
will be free from temptation if you keep very well, but you will experi- 
ence fewer temptations and you will resist them more easily, and you 
will be worried less than you are at present. 

You have not strength enough for holy things. 
can, and wish you could do more. . 
ever-moving sea will brighten you up. 


Do the little you 
The sea-shore and the 


How wisely has the modern Confessor adapted himslf to the 
modern Man! The very conditions of modern sanctity may be 
said in a sense to have changed, so changed are we. To our 
generation uncompromising facts and severities of conduct are 
found to be piteously alien; not because, as rash censors say, 
we are too luxurious, but because we are too nervous, intricate, 
devitalized. We find our austerities ready-made. The east 
wind has displaced the discipline, dyspepia the hair-shirt. We 
require spurs to being, not a snaffle to rein back the ardor of 
being. Man is his own mortification. It would be strange, 
therefore, if so tender a mother as the Church had maintained 
the rigidities of discipline evolved for a race at once ruder and 
hardier than ourselves. 





RELIGION OF THE VOTIAKS. 


C. HAHN. 
Das Ausland, Stutigart, June. 


HE Votiaks, a people of the Volga, are of Ugrian stock; 
their religion is Paganism. The supreme God of the 
Votiaks is Inmar, the god of heaven, and personification of all 
that is good. His mother is “ Mumu Kalzin,” or Muzien, per- 
sonification of the fertilizing principle on which the fruitful- 
ness of the earth and of man and beast depends. Among the 
good gods to whom prayers are offered are “ Schundi-Mumu,” 
the mother of the Sun, and “ Sompan-Dis,” the guardian 
angel. The personification of evil is “‘ Keremet,” or “‘ Schaitan,’, 
the brother of Inmar and enemy of mankind, whom he is 
always striving to injure. The evil principle is also represented 
in Schaitan (Wumort), the evil spirit which dwells in water. 
These three Beings are engrafted on the phantasy of the 
people. Inmar dwells in heaven. Keremet is his younger 
brother. Inmar hates Keremet, because the ‘latter tempted 
the wife of the first man, “ Urom,” whom Inmar had created 
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out of clay, and thus rendered her curious and sharp-witted. 
Moreover, Keremet was the cause of bringing death into the 
world, and of the expulsion of our first parents from Paradise. 
Inmar placed a jar of kumyssin the garden, with strict injunc- 
tions that the cover should not be removed, but Urom’s wife 
paid no heed to the injunction, tasted the kumyss, and finding 
it pleasant, drained the bowl, whereupon she was defiled by 
Keremet. 

The Votiaks do not fear Inmar because he is good and 
friendly to man, but they fear Keremet who is evil disposed. 
Consequently they offer only prayers to Inmar while to Kere- 
met they offer propitiatory sacrifices, but they enjoy cheating 
him, and frequently instead of a sheep, they offer him a suck- 
ing pig which they kill beforehand that the god’s attention 
may not be drawn to the deception by the cry. For the rest 
the Votiaks are very reserved on the subject of their religion ; 
they allow no stranger to be present at their ceremonies, and 
it is very difficult to get any information from them on the 
subject. Many are of the opinion that the religion of the 
Votiaks and Tschermiss are alike. These latter allow the 
Russians to be present at their religious ceremonies, and even 
invite them to partake of the sacrifical flesh. 

To the aforenamed gods may be added “Juno,” the god of 
cunning and malice, who has a rival in “ Peliaskis” (that is 
Magician or Kobold); the Vodiaks approach this latter for aid 
in cases of theft or sickness. 

Common prayers are offered in the open air, in fields, or on 
the borders of the forests, but now that the forests have been 
so freely exploited, trees or groves have been cultivated or 
preserved on some elevation in the neighborbood of every vil- 
lage, and the spot is called Keremet, signifying the consecrated 
spot on which Keremet is invoked. The popular belief is that 
prayers offered under oak, birch, or lime trees, are more effica- 
cious than prayers offered under other trees, consequently 
these trees are regarded as especially holy. 

The belief in a continuous life after death is strongly devel- 
oped. Consequently all common necessary appliances, as flint, 
knife, cup, spoon, etc., are buried in the grave along with the 
deceased. It is believed that the dead sometimes make their 
appearance among the living, and this involves the obligation 
to entertain them with food and drink ; it is also customary to 
bring beer, kumyss, faden, etc., and deposit the vessels, or pour 
their contents into little hollows on the graves. 





DISSENT IN RUSSIA. 
CORNELIA W. Cyr. 
Unitarian Review, Boston, August. 


HERE are in Russia nearly thirty-five millions of dissenters 

from the Eastern or State Church, composed of Protest- 

ants, Catholics, Armenians, Jews, Mohammedans, and Bud- 
dhists. 

Russia is ready to tolerate and even subsidize all religions, 
on the condition that they submit to her autocratic power, and 
do not encroach on the domain of the National Church. The 
law proclaims them all free, both to the individual conscience 
and to the exercise of public worship. The Russian people are 
naturally tolerant. If they place restrictions on religious lib- 
erty, it is more from political than religious reasons. 

Dissenters are found only in provinces of foreign origin or 
those which were long under a foreign yoke. On the west of 
Russia, extending from the Gulf of Bothnia to the Austrian 
frontier, are found Protestants, Catholics, and Israelites. On 
the east and southeast are Mussulmans and Buddhists. Prot- 
estantism prevails in Finland and the Baltic provinces, Catho- 
licism in Poland and Lethuania. The Imperial Government 
tries to impose an organization similar to that of the Greek 
Church on aliv.te dissenting churches, and so to give to them 
a Russian hierarchy independent of foreign intervention, and 
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also to centralize authority in such a way as to hold them bet- 
ter in control. 

(1). The Armenian Church, being nearer to the Greek in its 
constitution, liturgy, and discipline, finds it easier than the 
others to submit to the requirements. What separates it from 
the Greek is its acceptance of only the first three Councils of 
the Church; the difference is less religious than political. 
There are about 1,500,000 Armenians in Russia, about one- 
third of the whole number, making Russia the chief Armenian 
country of the world. 

The head of the Armenian Church has become a Russian 
official, appointed by the Czar. The Government has taken 
the direction of the Armenian schools, and displaced the 
Armenian by the Russian language. This is one of the 
measures of Russification now enforced throughout the 
Empire. 

(2). Protestantism was for a long time the most favored of 
all the foreign religions. The Lutherans in Finland enjoy 
entire liberty; but in the Baltic provinces, where they are 
numerically and socially dominant, their religion is barely 
tolerated. This is due to the fact that Protestantism is con- 
sidered as an ally of Germany. Religion being the only bond 
of union between the diverse elements of population in these 
provinces, every effort is made to break it. 

Alexander III. has secularized the schools in the Baltic 
provinces, in order to Russify them, and has put them under 
the Ministry of Public Instruction. This is a severe blow at 
Protestantism. 

(3). There are in Russia from nine to ten millions of Catholics 
who find it very difficult to conform to the demands of the 
Government. Above the Bishops the Government has placed 
a sort of synod, called “ The Roman Catholic College,” whose 
authority Rome acknowledges only in temporal matters. The 
Catholic schools are under Government control. 

(4). In the Polish provinces there were from two to three 
millions of “ United Greeks ” or members of the Greek Church 
who acknowledged the supremacy of the Church of Rome. 
They were told: ‘* You belong to the Greek communion; you 
must enter the fold of the Greek Church.” There was some 
resistance; but fines, prisons, the knout, and banishment to 
Siberia were used unstintedly. Their church was abolished. 
This is an object lesson for the Catholic Church as to the fate 
which awaits the three millions of United Greeks in’ Austro- 
Hungary, should they ever come under Russian rule. 

(5). There are four or five millions of Jews in Russia. They 
do not possess the civil liberty and equality accorded to other 
dissenters. They are considered natives as to their duties, but 
foreigners as to their rights. Theyare subjected to special and 


complicated legislation. The laws are so entangled that a Jew 
can never know when he is ex rég/e with the Government. 

The chief objection to the Jews is that they are not patriotic, 
and do not deserve to be treated as Russians. 

(6). Russia has a population of about twelve millions of Mus- 
sulmans, who are generally resigned to the domination of the 
Czar. In the late Eastern war they fought by the side of the 
Cossacks against their former co-religionists. Russia is sure 
of them as long as they believe in her strength and see her 
victorious in her wars. 

(7). The adherents of Buddhism are diminishing in European 
Russia. Separated from their fellow-religionists of Asia, they 
are gradually drawn into the Orthodox Church. The Russian 
Government in every way discourages and restricts the spread 
of Buddhism. This religion does not make converts from the 
Russians. With the exception of Madame Blavatsky there is 
scarcely a convert known. 

Persecution in Russia is prompted chiefly by political con- 
siderations. Religious zeal is more or less a cloak for political 
scheming. Dread of German influence with the Protestants, 
Polish insurrections with the Catholics, causes the Government 
to lay an oppressive hand on these two Churches. This also 
explains the effort at Russification now making throughout the 
Empire—an object politically desirable, however atrocious the 
means employed. The wholesale expulsion of the Jews, a 
source of horror and dread to all outlying Christendom, has 
behind it this Imperial pretext. 
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THE VINEYARD OF THE FUTURE. 
B. Ost. 
Gartenlaube, Letpzig, Fuly. 


HE school primers regale us with a legend that Frederick 
the Great was very fond of fruit, and that one Christmas 
the court gardener surprised him with a dish of fresh plucked 
cherries; and further, that the crown prince, learning that 
cherries at Christmas were worth five ducats a plateful, 
begged that the costly fruit might be sold, and the money 
given to the poor. The kernel of truth in this story must bea 
very small one, for the gardeners of that age equally with those 
of the present day were incapable of producing fresh cherries 
at Christmas. 

It is only within the last few years that gardeners have suc- 
ceeded in changing the flowering season of many plants at 
will, but between flowering and fruiting there is stilla long gap 
which may be bridged some day, but it has not yet been 
accomplished. 

The first success in changing the flowering season was 
achieved with the hyacinth. For the past century and more 
they have been made bloom in December; and in 1867 Prof. 
Miinter, of Greifswal, secured a prize at the Paris Exhibition 
fora bed of these flowers in bloom in August. Since then 
it has been found possible to have hyacinths in bloom every 
day in the year. Twentyyears later gardeners found the cam- 
panula similarly amenable to treatment, and now this flower, 
too, blooms as freely at any other season as in spring. __ 

For the garden rose, too, there was a space of three months 
during which no, or at least none but imperfect, flowers could 
be had. The credit of filling up this gap for the rose, and 
numerous other flowering plants, and of raising the art of 
gardening and the production of fruit and flowers to a higher 
level, belongs to the German engineer, Carl Eduard Haupt, 
who for the past ten years has devoted his talents to garden- 
ing. The Haupt green houses in Brieg, and the system 
adopted there, have long since crossed the boundaries of 
Germany and Schleswig and become famous throughout the 
world. 

Haupt began his green-house culture in 1878 as an amateur, 
building a small forcing-house for cherries and vines. But he 
soon relinquished his professional pursuits to devote his whole 
time to hot-house culture. 

To-day the green-houses of the royal garden director Haupt 
cover an area of fifty thousand square meters with glass, and 
include an unrivaled display of grapes, cherries, roses, azaleas, 
and orchids for forcing purposes. The little experimental 
garden has given place to a great industry, furnishing all Ger- 
many with its products and sending its superfiuity to Vienna, 
Warsaw, and even London. These results have been reached 
by improvement in construction of the green-houses, and in 
methods of heating, watering, and ventilation, and to a care- 
ful study of the life-requirements of the plants. 

For the information of practical men it may be stated that 
the Haupt houses are constructed of iron within, and of wood 
without, that all watering is effected by showers distributed 
directly from the water pipes, that the houses have no double 
windows and are consequently quite light, that the plant- 
stands and espaliers are designed on the plan of modern library 
shelves, that fresh air is brought into the houses, that the 
temperature is kept moderately high (a central boiler, Haupt’s 
patent, supplies the whole network of pipes with hot water), 
and the plants are supplied with what appears at first glance 
an astonishing amount of manure for their nutriment. The 
results in growth, bloom, and fruit are almost fabulous. Grape 
shoots of one season’s growth show a diameter of two to four 
centimeters and a length of two to ten meters, and bear fruit. 
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Roses and cherries show a similar exuberance of growth. 
To enter the garden in winter, one might believe that he is 
in a veritable Aladdin’s palace with the brilliant display of 
bloom, and the rich odor like that of Shiraz or the blessed 
vale of Kasaulik. One of Haupt’s special triumphs has 
been that of making the azalea bloom unintermittently 
throughout the year. 

The restless spirit of this discoverer does not, however, allow 
him to rest contented with his achievements: A true son of 
vine-clad Naumburg, the ideal at which he aims is to raise 
good drinkable wine on the plains of North Germany. And 
in this he has already succeeded. That grapes were grown for 
the wine-press in North Germany is well known, and the wine 
was appreciated by our ancestors—when boiled with sugar and 
spices—but Haupt never designed growing grapes for the wine 
press in the open air, his aim has been so to economize the pro- 
cess of growing grapes under glass as to render the system a 
practical one for vintage purposes. 

In the years 1883-84 the idea was carried into practical opera- 
tion, and a structure covering five avs of land was erected on 
the plain. This structure is inclosed on three sides with glass 
walls five meters high, with iron uprights and wooden cross 
pieces. The north side of the structure is a plain broad wall. 
The roof is of glass at a very slight inclination. No heating 
apparatus was employed at first, and, indeed, it is not neces- 
sary, the shelter of the building raising the mean temperature 
8° or 10°; but in late summer and fall, fire is now employed to 
regulate the humidity of the atmosphere. 

In this almost square box-shaped building are twelve iron 
double espaliers from 4.5 to 5.0 meters high, which support the 
roof. On these espaliers are trained in ‘‘ vertical cordon form,” 
360 choice vines, Riessling, Traminer, Muskateller, Snaitburgun- 
der, grown from the best available stock. 

The bed in which the vines are rooted is 1.2 meters deep, and 
rests on a layer of rubbish 25 centimeters thick, traversed by a 
network of drain pipes in connection with the upper air and a 
draft chimney. By this arrangement the heated air is absorbed 
by the subsoil, which it aérifies and warms. The originally 
heavy clay soil of this vineyard has been rendered friable and 
fertile by the liberal addition of sand, lime, building waste, salt, 
and manure. The vineyard was at first watered by water pipes, 
but later Haupt perfected an arrangement by which the vine- 
yard can at any moment be enveloped ‘in a “Scotch mist.” 

This rain apparatus is a veritable Columbus's egg. A meter 
under the roof the vine espaliers support a system of copper 
water pipes, which, on the upper side, are perforated with fine 
holes at half a meter apart. The fine jets issuing from these 
perforations strike on fine wire sieves 25 centimeters (10 inches) 
above, and, passing throuth these, it is broken up into fine 
rain. 

The growth of this much-cared-for vineyard is something 
wonderful. Wine was made in 1885, and the grapes proved 
higher in sugar content than those of Johannisberg and 
Assmanshausen, and the acid less than is usually found on the 
Rhine. Since then the Haupt wines have acquired quite a 
reputation in the trade, and have been assigned a high rank by 
wine tasters of repute, 

After counting all costs of construction, labor, etc., Haupt 
places the cost of his wine at sixty pfennig (15 cents) a litre 
(quart), and the possibility of growing wine economically in 
the cold climate of Northern Germany has been demonstrated 
so satisfactorily that a rapid extension of the system may be 
predicted with confidence. 

This new idea of Haupt’s, fantastic and unpractical it may 
appear at first glance, has really nothing visionary about it. 
On the contrary, it is the outcome of cool deliberation and 
shrewd calculation. It renders the vintage independent of 
seasons. It is, moreover, a discovery of first-rate national 
importance ; it demonstrates that good wine can be produced 
cheap enough for general consumption; and the achievement 


of this desirable result is the only sure way to combat the 
excessive use of alcohol. 
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LARCHIMANDRITE PAISI ET L’ATAMAN ACHINOFE. 
UNE EXPEDITION RELIGIEUSE EN ABYSSINIE. Par 
le Vicomte de Constantin. Preface de Madame Adam. Troisiéme 
Edition. r2mo, pp. 344. Paris: Librairie de la Nouvelle Revue, 
1891. 





{The cheek of every Frenchman wh? peruses this book ought to blush with 
shame. It shows that the Government of France has not only committed a grave 
a fault, but acrime. The author ot the work and Madame Juliette Adam, 
n laying the facts before the world, appear to have been inspired solely by the 
hope that something may be done to right the wrong which has been inflicted, 
and thereby lighten the stain which has been put on the country which they love, 
while demonstrating to the Russian Government and especially the Emperor, that 
the French people never have sympathized and do not now sympathize with acts 
of which Russia may justly complain. A frontispiece is a reproduction of a full- 
length Fretearenh of the two chief actors in the scenes described, Paisi and 
Achinoff. J 

HE Cossacks are divided into three tribes: the Cossacks of the 
Don, the Cossacks of the Islands of the Dnieper, and the Free 
Cossacks. These last are composed of the descendants of certain 
emigrants from Russia, who, vexed by what they considered bad 
treatment on the part of the Russian authorities, settled in the Cau- 
casus, in Roumania, in Turkey, and in Persia. These Free Cossacks, 
though widely scattered, form an association admirably organized. 
Nearly all of them are Christians, though a few are Mussulmans. All 
their important affairs are regulated by a great council, called the 
Kroug, composed of delegates from all the towns of the Free Cos- 
sacks. At the head of the association is an officer styled Ataman, 
elected for life by the Kroug. The Ataman has a veto on the 
decisions of the Kroug. In time of war he has power of life and death 
over those whom he rules; in time of peace he is assisted by a council 
of eleven persons. 

Nicholas Ivanovitch Achinoff, one of these Free Cossacks, was born 
at Terek, in the Caucasus, in 1856. At the age of fourteen he left 
his native town to be with an uncle residing in Persia, under whose 
supervision young Achinoff served a rude apprenticeship in military 
life. He showed such energy and intrepidity in his new career that 
at twenty he was appointed to a high office. His reputation, not 
only for bravery, but for sound judgment, constantly grew, until in 
1873 he was sent by the Ataman of that time to the Governor-General 
of the Caucasus to make an offer in behalf of certain Cossacks. The 
latter proposed to give up the lands they owned at Batum and Kars, 
and establish themselves as a military colony on the Russo-Turkish 
frontier along the Black Sea, defending that frontier from the attacks 
of brigands and enemies, for some specified considerations. This 
negotiation was successfully carried out by Achinoff, and Cossacks 
took possession of the places assigned them. 

In less than a year, however, they became the victims of intrigues 
by ill-disposed and envious people at St. Petersburg. The new set- 
tlers vexed by Russian officials found existence unbearable and deter- 
mined to go back to Turkey and Persia. While they were looking for 
lands on which tosettle, Achinoff was sent to Constantinople. There 
he learned from some Cossacks who had just returned from Egypt that 
tothe south of that provinee of the Turks was a great, fertile country 
inhabited by old Christians and called Abyssinia. Thither he determined 
to go on a voyage of exploration in the interest of his brethren. From 
Constantinople he went, accompanied by some Cossacks, through the 
Suez Canal to Massowah, where he arrived in November, 1885. Mas- 
sowah was then in possession of the Italians, who received Achi- 
noff and his followers with civilty. The Italian Governor offered an 
escort of soldiers to the Cossack. He, however, thinking they would 
be spies on him, declined the offer, but accepted the loan of some 
camels to carry his baggage. 

Achinoff and his followers journeyed inland into Abyssinia, stopping 
first at Asmarah, where were Ras-Alula, a tributary chief, and his 
warriors. Thence Achinoff went to Axum, the holy city, where the 
Abyssinian sovereigns are solemnly crowned, and where there is a tem- 
ple in which, according to tradition, is interred the son of Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba. From Axum, the Cossack party proceeded to a 
place in the interior, called Amhara, where the Emperor or Negus, as 
the Abyssinians style their monarch, was chastising some rebellious 
Musselman tribes. Achinoff was received by the Negus with open 
arms. The manly qualities of the guest, his hardihood and dauntless 
courage, the charm of his manner, won the heart of the Abyssinian 
potentate, who quickly granted to the Cossacks, all the 
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lands they desired, allowing them to choose from _ the 
best, and adding to the grant’ extraordinary privileges. 
The Negus, some nine years before, had sent through the Russian 
Consul at Jerusalem an autograph letter to the Emperor of Russia, 
declaring the desire of the Abyssinian clergy to enter into relations 
with the Russian clergy. To this letter no answer had been received. 
Achinoff’s explanation to the Negus of this silence was that the letter 
addressed to Alexander II. arrived when Gortchakoff was ill; that 
subsequently Alexander II. had been murdered, ard thus the missive 
had never reached the hands of the present Emperor. The Cossack 
undertook to obtain from the Emperor of Russia an answer to the 
letter, and was officially commissioned by the Negus to buy arms in 
Europe for the Abyssinian troops. 

After spending the first two months of 1886 with the Negus, Achi- 
noff and his followers returned to Massowah. Thence he sailed to 
Alexandria, where he left his people and repaired to Cairo. From this 
place he wrote to the Emperor of Russia, asking him to accept certain 
presents sent with the letter. In May, 1886, Achinoff arrived at Con- 
stantinople. 

Here he learned that the Ataman of the Free Cossacks had recently 
been killed in an expedition against the Kurds, and that the great 
council of the Kroug had been convoked toelecta new Ataman. The 
Kroug assembled in the month of June, 1886, and Achinoff was 
unanimously elected Ataman. 

The new chief of the Free Cossacks did not find his post a bed of 
roses. His elevation at so early an age-—he was but thirty—his suc- 
cess in his Abyssinian mission, raised him enemies among the 
envious, and made him the centre of numerous intrigues. Neverthe- 
less he repaired to St. Petersburg to defend himself against calumni- 
ous accusations. This was a work of time and it was not until April, 
1887, that he was informed that the Emperor accepted his presents 
and that all complaints against him were dismissed. 

Thereupon Achinoff set to work to make preparations for his expe- 
dition to Abyssinia. Bearing in mind the high importance attached 
by the Negus to the establishment of relations between the Abyssin- 
ian priests and the Russian Church, the Ataman laid the matter 
before the Holy Synod and the Metropolitan Isidore. Both the 
Synod and the Metropolitan warmly seconded the wishes of the Negus, 
and gave orders to inquire for a priest who would be disposed to take 
the post of Archimandrite as head of a religious mission to Abyssinia. 
Upon the nomination of Achinoff, the position was given to Father 
Paisi. 

The career of the new Archimandrite had been remarkable. A 
Cossack by birth—one of the Cossacks of the Ural—Wasili Ivano- 
vitch by name, he was born of a rich family, in 1822, at Orenburg, on 
the right bank of the Ural River, some nine hundred miles southeast 
from Moscow. At eighteen yezrs of age he entered the military 
service, and for twenty-two years—from 1840 to 1862—participated in 
all the expeditions of the Cossacks against the Khans of Central Asia, 
who kept in slavery a great number of Christians, who were Russian 
subjects. Always conspicuous for gallantry and daring he acquired a 
good military reputation. He was a soldier after the fashion of Crom- 
well’s Ironsides. To inflexibility in battle and a keen delight in smit- 
ing the enemy hip and thigh, he joined religious enthusiasm. When 
not sabring or perforating with bullets the subjects of the Khans, he 
engaged in ecclastiastical controversies or preached sermons to his 
comrades. After twenty odd years of this kind of work, Wasili 
Ivanovitch retired to civil life, when he was advised by an archbishop 
to enter the Church. Acting on this hint, the ex-warrior assumed the 
name in religion of Paisi, and joined a Russian monastery on Mount 
Athos, his wife and daughter becoming nuns. He was received by 
his fellow-monks with enthusiasm, and soon acquired great influence 
over them. Shortly after the arrival of Paisi, the Archimandrite of 
the monastery died. Although a large majority of the inmates were 
Russians, and the institution was almost wholly supported by gifts 
from Russians, the Patriarch of Constantinople had always put a 
Greek Archimandrite at its head. Paisi maintained that Russians 
shculd be ruled by a Russian, and with the aid of General Ignatief, 
then Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, carried his point, and a 
Russian Archimandrite was elected. Not long after this he, with the 
aid of large contributions from Russians, established at Constantinople 
a hospice, or refuge, for pilgrims to and from Jerusalem and Mount 
Athos, and over this hospice he had presided for nearly twenty years. 

Before Paisi was installed, Achinoff made a second voyage to the 
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Red Sea, having previously addressed from Constantinople a letter to 
the Negus, asking the latter to send a deputation of Abyssinian priests 
to take part in the celebration of the nine-hundredth anniversary of 
the conversion of the Russians to Christianity. On arriving at Tad- 
jorah, in the Red Sea, the Ataman received in answer to his request 
an order trom the Negus to the Archimandrite of the Abyssinian 
monastery at Jerusalem, to send some monks to St. Petersburg 
under the guidance of Achinoff. The latter, therefore, retracing his 
steps, went to Jerusalem, met the monks selected, and conducted them 
to the Russian capital. There, as well as at Moscow, and other 
places, the Abyssinian clergy had a warm reception, being presented 
to the Emperor and all the Imperial family. 

It was on this visit to St. Petersburg thatthe Vicomte de Constantin 
made the acquaintance of Achinoff. He was for the moment one of 
the lions of the metropolis, and every one was talking, either in 
approval or ridicule, of what was called his Abyssinian crusade. The 
Vicomte was naturally curious to set eyes ona person whose name was 
in everyone’s mouth, and by the intervention of a friend that curiosity 
was gratified. The Ataman seems to have taken a liking to his new 
acquaintance from the first, and before leaving St. Petersburg, asked 
our author’s interposition with the French Government to sell to the 
Abyssinians the arms they required ; these arms to be of the kind 
which the French no longer used, and which were sold to dealers in 
France. The Vicomte acceeded to the request, and an agreement was 
drawn up and executed in duplicate. In his efforts to obtain from the 
Government what was required, M. de Constantin, showed this 
written agreement to M. Floquet, then in charge of French Foreign 
Affairs. He made no objection to arms being carried to Abyssinia, 
although no sale of arms was made by the French Government. 

At last all the preparations for the journey to Abyssinia were com- 
pleted. Paisi was solmenly and openly consecrated at St. Petersburg 
to his office of Archimandrite. In December, 1888, in the presence of 
more than 20,000 persons, the expedition sailed from Odessa, convey- 
ing 145 persons, including some women and children. The voyage 
was through the canal of Suez and the Red Sea toa place called 
Sagallo, where the expedition disembarked to await the arrival of the 
escort and beasts of burden to conduct them into the interior. They 
found here an old fort abandoned by the Egyptians and unoccupied by 
the French. In this fort the members of the expedition took refuge, 
hoisting over it a flag adopted by the religious mission, and a small 
flag bearing the Cross of Geneva, used by the Society to Help the 
Wounded. The French authorities visited Achinoff and his followers, 
and partook of refreshments offered them, and the relations between 
Cossacks and French were of the kindest. 

While matters stood thus, on Sunday, February 5, 1889, two vessels 
were seen approaching Sagallo. At first the Cossacks feared these 


vessels were English or Italian. When it was seen that they bore the 
French flag their minds were at ease. Presently the vessels cast 
anchor, and a small boat was lowered and rowed tothe shore. The 
boat contained a messenger who delivered to the Ataman a letter in 
the French language. He did not understand French, nor could any 
one with him read that language except his wife, who, advanced in 
pregnancy, was then asleep. She was awakened, and began to read 
the missive aloud. Before she had advanced far enough to gather its 
purport, a shot was fired from one of the vessels. The Cossacks were 
alarmed, but the Ataman declared it was only a friendly salute, and 
ordered a gun fired in response. In a few moments, however, came 
another shot, which killed a woman and achild. The French were 
bombarding the encampment, with no warning save a letter demand- 
ing a surrender, written in a language not understood by the Cossacks, 
and delivered but a few.moments before the cannonade began. 

Paisi went off to the French vessels, but his indignant protests 
availed nothing. Achinoff and his Cossacks were helpless. The dead 
were buried. The living, wounded and unwounded, were put on 
board the French vessels, and carried to Port Said, whence they sailed 
home in other vessels. 

M. de Giers, the Russian Minister, it happened, had always been 
opposed to the Abyssinian expedition, although it had the tacit sanc- 
tion of the Emperor. When the unfortunate Cossacks arrived at 
home, De Giers exerted his influence to have Achinoff punished, for 
proceeding on the expedition in spite of the opposition of the Minis- 
ter. The Ataman, on an accusation of trying to create difficulties 
between France and Russia, was sentenced to exile in Siberia for five 
years. At this point the Emperor intervened, and much to the 
chagrin of De Giers, declared that it would suffice that Achinoff reside 
for three years in a government of the interior. In April, 1890, how- 
ever, he was pardoned. Paisi was appointed Archimandrite of one of 
the richest monasteries in Russia. The Ataman and the Archiman- 
drite are both living, the former having had no reparation for the 
wrongs he has suffered. Longer than either of them will survive the 
Stain on the honor and humanity of France. 
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HOME LIFE ON AN OSTRICH FARM; By Annie Martin, with 
Ten Illustrations. 12mo, 288 pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
18gI. 


[The most marked feature of this narrative is the genial, happy, character of 
the narrator—whose settlement in Africa was the realization of an early dream ; 
and who, after some years of residence on an ostrich farm in the dreary ‘‘ Karoo,” 
is able to look back upon the days spent there with yearning, and sum up her 
experiences in the declaration that the realization of a colonial life fell in no way 
short of her bright anticipations.] 


OUTH AFRICA isthe land of pet animals. The feathered and four- 
S footed creatures are all delightful. They have the quaintest and 
most amusing ways, and they are very easily tamed. The little time and 
attention which, in a busy colonial home, can be spared for the pets 
is always repaid a hundredfold; and often you are surprised to find 
how quickly the bird or beast which only a few days ago was one of 
the wild creatures of the ve/dt—torn suddenly from nest or burrow, 
and abruptly turned out from the depths of a sack, or from a Hotten- 
tot’s pocket into a human home—has become an intimate friend with 
a clearly marked individual character, most interesting to study, quite 
different from those of all its fellows, even of the same kind. We 
began to form the nucleus of our small menagerie while still at Wal- 
mer, and one of our first acquisitions was a secretary bird. 
‘* Jacob,” as we named him, turned out a most amusing pet. 
His personal appearance was decidedly comical, reminding one of a 
little old-fashioned man, in a gray coat, and tight, black, knee- 
breeches, with pale, flesh-colored stockings, clothing the thinnest and 
most angular of legs, the joints of which might have been stiff from 
chronic rheumatism, so slowly and cautiously did Jacob bend them 
when picking up anything, or when settling himself down into his 
favorite squatting attitude. Not by any means a nice old man did 
Jacob resemble, but an old reprobate with evil-looking eye, yellow 
parchment complexion, bald head, hooked nose, and fiendish grin, with 
his shoulders shrugged up, his hands tucked away under his coat- 
tails, and several pens behind his ear. 


{Among the pets described by the author area pair of young bustards, a baby 
buffalo, the mention of which paves the way for the introduction of some buffalo 
stories, numerous meerkats, Bobby, the crow, and, above all, Toto, the collie, who 
appeared to have his own opinion about his mistress’s hobby, but a philosophical 
disposition to make the best of the situation, We extract the following from the 
author’s account of Bobby the crow.] 


As Bobby grew older he lost his simple vegetarian tastes, despised 
porridge, and began to pick up a dishonest living about the fowl- 
house. He would fly to meet us in the morning, and perch on our 
shoulders, quite unconscious that the yellow stickiness of his bill told 
us he had just been breakfasting off several eggs; then he took to 
eating the little chickens; and here his talent for mimicking the fowls 
stood him in good stead. Many battles were fought by the maternal 
in defence of their progeny, but Bobby always got off 
triumphantly with his prize. For this and other offenses Bobby was 
at last sentenced to betied up. We felt much compunction at treating 
our old friend thus, and feared he would pine. But Bobby did 
nothing of the kind. He was a far greater philosopher than we 
thought, and resigned himself to circumstances; his sweet temper 
quite unimpaired by his reverse of fortune. He did not sit idle on 


the perch to which we had condemned him, but immediately consoled 
himself -by commencing destructive operations on the window on 
which he sat, and on as much of the outside of the house as came 
within his reach. He broke away the plaster from the wall, knocked 
out the mortar from between the bricks, and carefully picked all the 
putty out of the window. . When not thus engaged he was 
patiently and perseveringly striving to free himself from his bonds. 
[Naturally people of cultivated tastes, like the author, would be expected to dis- 


play their zsthetic sense in the erection of their home. The story of intentions 
and performances is best told in her own language.] 


hens 


Our first plan on coming to South Africa was the ambitious one of 
setting our fellow colonists a brilliant example by something entirely 
new in farm architecture. T covered many sheets of writing 
paper with designs for the horseshoe arches; and with neatly 
drawn plans for the long, cool, Oriental rooms, surroounding the square 
open court, in the centre of which was to be a fountain with bananas, 
ferns, blue lotus, and othor aquatic plants. 

Alas ! however, when we did take a farm we found ourselves 
obliged, after all, to sacrifice beauty to usefulness, just like our neigh- 
bors. The unlovely Dutch house had to be utilized; the press of 
other work allowing us no time for puiling down and rebuilding. 





Sean climate, scenery, and vegetation are described in some detail, and the 
influence of the climate in the eradication of consumption particularly dwelt on. 
There is a great deal of exact and useful information concerning ostriches and the 
economy of ostrich-farming, as well as abundant anecdote in illustration of tha 
character and habits of these birds. Indeed the author took stock of the colonists, 
the colony and ali that therein is, especially its animated nature; and with the happy 
faculty of the born raconteur has interesting stories to tell of all she saw, did, or 
experienced. It isa pleasure to enrol a happy sparkling, intelligent woman like 
the author on one’s list of friends, and the pleasure of making her acquaintance 
through her works is second only to that of knowing her personally.] 
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ALLIANCE IDEAS. 


Detroit Tribune(Rep.), Aug. 13 —Ex-Senator 
Ingalls, who ought to know something of the 
Farmers’ Alliance movement from experience, 
said in a recent interview: 

The movement is taking on an appearance that is 
alarming. I am nothing of an alarmist, but when I 
see the spread of the present ideas [ wonder at the 
apathy of those who seem to be asleep ‘n circumstances 
that threaten danger oneveryhand. You will get some 
idea of the power of the Alliance movement when you 
see that in Georgia, South and North Carolina, Tenn- 
essee, and Alabama, they have the control of political 
affairs, and in the Northwest they are steadily increas- 
ing. Nebraska is now controlled by them, and in 
Ohio their gleaming knife is out ready for John Sher- 
man. They have openly stated that they will defeat 
him, and are now organizing all over the State. 

He might have added to the list the States 
of Kentucky and Maryland. The danger to be 
apprehended from the Aliiance movement has 
two main aspects. There is danger that one 
or the other of the great parties will suffer by 
desertions to the new party, and there is dan- 
ger that the public interests will be jeopardized 
by Alliance legislation. ‘There can be no de- 
nial of the fact that the first of these dangers 
concerns the Republican party more nearly 
than any other. 

The People’s party is an ally of the Demo- 
cratic party. Republican defections are a dead 
lossto the party, while Democratic defections 
merely add to the strength of the Democratic 
annex. The Alliance movement, therefore, 
from a political standpoint, threatens to damage 
the Republican party. We do not believe, 
however, that it will permanently do so. 
There is sure to be a reaction against Alliance 
radicalism, and that reaction will bring the 
deserters back to the Republican camp. No 
party can maintain a healthy existence upon 
wild and incoherent financial theories, nor 
grow in strength while contributing the better 

rt of its force to the support of the 
tate, The evils to which Alliance 
legislation may give rise are a more serious 
matter. These are beginning to be felt in 
States where the Alliance has gained control of 
the Legislatures or has been able to influence 
their action. Mr. Ingalls says that in Georgia 
the Alliance Legislature has made breach of 
contract a criminal offense. Similar ill-judged 
and obnoxious legislation, traceable to Alliance 
influences, might be cited in several other 
States, including Michigan. 


AN ALLIANCE BILL. 


Atlanta Journal (Dem.), Aug. 13.—There 
has been considerable talk among the members 
of the General Assembly as to the necessity of 
some legislation staying the collection of debts, 
and, yesterday, Mr. Montgomery introduced a 
Bill postponing the levying of executions until 
the fallof 1892. Capitalists outside of Georgia 
who are relied on to furnish money with which 
to hand!e our crops, and loan to our people to 
help them to make their crops, are easily 
alarmed, and the very introduction and consid- 
eration of this measure willl tend to make them 
suspicious of Georgia, and cannot possibly 
help anybody. We believe the people are less 
in debt than they have been in many years. 
One good result from the teachings of the 
Farmers’ Alliance is that its members are fast 
reducing their indebtedness. There is no neces- 
sity of a stay law. 


A FOREIGN PRECEDENT. 


Cincinnati Post (ind.), Aug. 15.—The 
French Government is about to inaugurate a 
loan scheme that will afford a precedent for the 
People’s party. M. Constans, Minister of the 
Interior, will bring forward on the reassem- 
bling of the Chamber of Deputies a proposition 
that the Government shall loan to the peasant 
proprietors of farms money at an interest proba- 
bly less than 2 per cent. Of course, the meas- 
ure has aroused the opposition of the money 
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breeders, but the agriculturists of France are 
making identically the same demand as the 
farmers of the United States, and the demand 
is so emphatic that M. Constans makes haste 
to heed it and brave the opposition of the 
French plutocracy. 


THE ALLIANCE AND SILVER. 


Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), Aug. 14.— 
Senator Carlisle regards the presence ofa third 
party inthe field in 1892 as contingent upon 
the nomination by the Democracy of a Presi- 
dential candidate who is committed against 
free coinage. He thinks that a candidate 
‘* disposed to coquette with the free-silver peo- 
ple would attract the Alliance vote—as much 


of it as remains.” It is questionable whether | 


Mr. Carlisle has the fullest possible information 
touching the aims of the Alliance, or of that 
section of it which has leaped into politics. To 
anyone who has been an apt student of the 
agitation it must be clear that free coinage is 
a minor issue with the leaders and most of the 
rank and file. Fiat money and Government 
loans are essential planks in their platform. 
Therefore, it is safe to say that what remains 
of the Alliance vote in 1892 will go to a sep- 
arate National ticket. 


EX-SPEAKER REED’S VIEWS. 


_ New York Evening Post(Ind.), Aug. 15.—Ex- 
Speaker Reed trenches closely upon the famous 
‘*iridescent ” deliverance of ex-Senator Ingalls 
in saying to a World interviewer concerning 
the conduct of himself and the Republican ma- 
jority in the last Congress: 

No, sir ; we never lost a trick in the whole game. 

Nota trick, Play whist? Then you understand what 
it means to take the thirteen tricks. Well, that’s what 
we did. Nothing got away from us. If the game of 
politics is worth ye g in at all, it should be played 
with the best skill and judgment that one possesses. 
Politics? It’s business—all business. 
The late Czar is not entirely accurate in saying 
that ‘‘ nothing got away from us.” It is true 
that the surplus did not, and that eight or ten 
seats that belong to Democratic members were 
included in the general plunder, but Mr. Reed 
surely has not forgotten that the entire country 
‘‘got away from us”’ in November, when his 
obedient majority, which the stolen seats had 
swelled from 7 to 24, was wiped out anda 
Democratic majority of 150 was sent to Wash- 
ington in its place. 


TARIFF, RECIPROCITY, AND TRUSTS. 

Interview with the Editor of the Chicago Ad- 
vance, Aug. 13.—So far as I have been able to 
observe, the working people in America are 
getting a larger share of the products of in- 
dustry than anywhere else. We need the tariff 
to develop our resources and establish our in- 
dustries. 

As to reciprocity, that is an attempt to carry 
on commerce by diplomacy. Two secretaries 
strike a bargain with each other for their re- 
spective States. But the commercial world can 
only do business on great commercial prin- 
ciples, not on correspondence between State 
Departments. Then, again, if we must have 
a tariff to pretect our business in New York 
City, how can we compete with the same rivals 
after we have shipped our goods to some dis- 
tant republic in South America. If we cannot 
compete on equal terms here, it is preposter- 
ous to suppose that we canthere. And it is 
equally preposterous to suppose that our neigh- 
bors will keep up a discrimination against 
other nations in our behalf. 

There must be great prizes in life, if men are 
to be aroused to their best, and the prize which 
makes one mana millionaire stirs the ninety- 
nine others, who do not become millionaires. 
The trust is also a development of our civiliza- 
tion, and the difficulty is to know how to 
suppress it or repress it without doing serious 
violence to the industrial systsm. It will prob- 
ably work out in the right direction, if we can 
stand it that long. The cost of getting the 
product from the manufacturer or producer to 
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the consumer has been and is yet too large. It 
must come down, and so far as combinations 
help to put it down, they are beneficial to con- 
sumers, though hard on the middlemen and 
small dealers. 


POLITICAL CURRENTS IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

Harper's Weekly (Ind.), New York Aug.15. 
—From the formation of the Republican party, 
Massachusetts has been strongly and aggress- 
ively Republican. The original principles of 
the Republican party, together with its earlier 
tendencies toward reform, were nowhere more 
pronounced than in Massachusetts. If that 
spirit has largely disappeared from the party, 
it is because so many of the younger men in 
the State who were trained in the Republican 
tradition find themselves not in accord with the 


party. The extraordinary result is that to 
secure the political ends which seem to them 
most important, a multitude of active and 


able men have left the Republican ranks; and 
while the older part—to whom the political 
associations of the last generation are precious 
—maintain a position of independence, the 
younger, free from such ties, have found in the 
Democratic party of to-day views more con- 
genial with their own. This is the situation 
which makes it possible for men like President 
Eliot, and Josiah Quincy, and Charles R. Cod- 
man, and Wentworth Higginson, and Sherman 
Hoar, and George Frederick Williams to 
identify themselves with the Democratic party; 
and for a great multitude of former Republi- 
cans to support Democratic nominations. The 
situation in Massachusetts shows a regenerating 
force in the Democratic party, of which the 
only present sign in the Republican party is 
the protest, in Pennsylvania, against the 
domination of Quay. The actual extent of the 
opposition to the extreme protective tariff does 
not appear because of the strong distrust of the 
Democratic party, arising from its former 
course upon slavery and the war, from its pro- 
clivity to dangerons financial freaks, and from 
the instinctive alliance with it of the liquor 
interest and of the more ignorant voters of the 
Northern States. But the Massachusetts move- 
ment promises practically a new party. Its 
leaders are for an honest currency, for a 
moderate tariff, for civil service reform. Their 
policy strikes at corruption and aims at good 
government. 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper (Rep.), 
New York, Aug. 15.—The Ohio Democracy 
are not likely to relish the emphatic way in 
which their silver policy has been condemned 
by many of the leading Eastern Democrats. 
One of those most outspoken in denouncing 
the scheme for unlimited silver coinage is 
Gov. Russell, of Massachusetts, who, at the 
recent reception to ex-President Cleveland at 
Cape Cod, declared that Massachusetts, believ- 
ing ina sound currency, ‘‘ will not lend her aid 
to any movement, whatever may be its source, 
and however honest its purpose, which in its 
result would debase our currency, unsettle 
credit, impair values, and give to labor, in 
depreciated money, less than its just dues.” 
Declarations of this character tend to stiffen 
public sentiment; and, however unwelcome 
they may be in certain quarters, those who 
utter them are entitled to the thanks of all who 
believe in an honest financial policy. Itisa 
thousand pities that all our politicians who 
hold the views announced by Gov. Russell have 
not the courage to declare them with equal 
emphasis. 





CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Boston — (Rep.), Aug. 15.—President 
Harrison has extended the civil service rules to 
the Indian service, where they were more 
needed, perhaps, than anywhere else. The 
navy yards, frequently in the past nests of cor- 
ruption and strongholds of the patronage sys- 
tem in its most aggravated form, have been 
brought under the rules, and merit has been 
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substituted for influence in securing and hold- 
ing positions. And now it has been ordered 
that every promotion hereafter made in the 
classified service shall be by competitive exam- 
inations, under the same conditions as original 
appointments, and that the certifications for 
appointment or promotion shall show the exact 
standing of the candidates, including fractions, 
so as to preclude favoritism in selection from a 
group. Taking these changes together, they 
represent the most decided gains to the cause 
of civil service reform which have been re- 
corded in an equal time since the enactment of 
the*reform law. All real friends of the reform 
will be inclined to give the Administration full 
credit for them. 
THE CLASSIFIED SERVICE. 

Washington Star (Ind.), Aug. 14.—The 
change in the civil service rules by which ex- 
aminations for promotion in the department 
service are to be voluntary, and the selections 
made from those passing the best examinations 
is a change that the public will cordially in- 
dorse. This is a fitting supplement to the 
merit system of examinations for appointment, 
and its effect cannot fail to be the improve- 
ment of the service. In two departments 
there has been in use a department system of 
promotions, by which all employés included in 
the classified civil service of the Government 
are required to be examined, and the entire 
list of those who pass is certified, from highest 
to lowest. This acts to the disadvantage of 
the most Capable by allowing of a choice from 
those who are least efficient. The new plan 
will work better. 


THE HAYTIAN MISSION, 


Boston Post (ind.), Aug. 12.—Frederick 
Douglass has at last resigned his position as 
Minister to Hayti. Mr. Douglass is a man of 
ability, but as Haytian minister he has been a 
conspicuous failure. Something was said about 
the compliment involved in sending toa Negro 
Republic a negro representative. This amiable 
intention, however, was balked by the ungrate- 
ful attitude of the Haytians themselves, who 
did not consider it a compliment, but a slight. 
The only wonder is, not that Mr. Douglass 
should have resigned, but that the State De- 
partment should have permitted him to resign. 
The freedom with which he recently criticised 
his superiors in office certainly invited instant 
dismissal. It is well known that the failure of 
our Government to obtain the promised con- 
cessions at St. Nicholas Mole for a coaling 
station was largely due to the blundering inca- 
pacity of our Representative at Port-au-Prince. 
The story goes that Minister Douglass’s suc- 
cessor will be a white man. This is a prudent 
resolution for the Administration to take, but it 
involves possible difficulties with the negro 
vote which Mr, Harrison will do well to con- 
sider. The only way out of them is to give 
Mr. Douglass some remunerative office at 
home for which he may or may not be qualified. 


New York Recorder, (Rep.), Aug. 13.—Mr. 
Douglass has had a unique and a distinguished 
career. His eloquence, his accomplishments, 
the lesson of his life, and his blameless character 
made any honor he may have received not alone 
an honor to his race, but to the highest quali- 
ties of citizenship, In taking farewell of pub- 
lic life, he will carry with him the appreciation 
of his countrymen. Now, however, that his 
mission is vacant, we cannot too earnestly 
impress upon the Government the necessity of 
sending as Minister one of our strongest men. 
We have, whether we admit it or not, other 
than mere diplomatic relations with these West 
Indian Republics. We have declared to the 
world that we will permit no menace to their 
independence. Having assumed this grave 
responsibility, does not a graver one remain ? 
Haytiis a bedlam. Her Government is and 
long has been a scandal. Her inexhaustible 
resources are in neglect. Authority is 
unknown, In the political economy of the 





Union we need tropical possessions, They are 
indispensable to the success of our protective 
system—to our commercial security against 
the world. Therefore we need Hayti. She 
should be told that, having guaranteed her 
independence, we should have reciprocity and 
good government. This, we are persuaded, 
would come with a Minister who would repre- 
sent the dominant elements in the United 
States. 





FOREIGN. 


SIR HECTOR LANGEVIN’S RESIGNA- 
TION. 


Toronto Empire (Cons.), Aug t12.—Yesterday 
the veteran Minister made his statement, pre- 
facing it with the important announcement that 
he had resigned his position inthe Government 
in order that the committee, and Parliament 
itself, might be perfectly untrammeled in 
reaching a decision upon charges which partly 
concerned himself. This course was one which 
might have been expected by all those who 
knew the man, and who rested assured that he 
would not, under the circumstances, take up a 
position which would even seem to demand 
support on party grounds, when accusations 
of such a nature were laid against him. His 
statement will be found a detailed and abso- 
lute denial of the charges. No matter what the 
issue of this case may be, it is right to say that 
Sir Hector Langevin’s loyal service to his 
party and the country will never be forgotten. 





Toronto World (Ind.), Aug. 12.—In resign- 
ing his portfolio before entering the presence 
of the investigating committee, Sir Hector 
Langevin did the right thing at a dangerously 
late moment. He has held his ground for 
months against public expostulation, and re- 
signed now through pressure from above. 
Premier Abbott’s speech the other day in the 
Senate, when he expressed a determination to 


punish wrongdoing without the slightest re- | 


gard to the personality of the offender, no 
doubt had its due weight with the Minister of 
Public Works, and the same resolve may have 
been more pointedly expressed in private. It 
is well known that the Conservative members 
of the House would refuse to vote supplies to 
the Public Works Department while Sir Hector 
remained at its head. The Premier is sound 
and the party is sound. The evidence of in- 
competence is sufficient to explain his resigna- 
tion and justify it. At the same time his de- 
fense against the charge of corruption deserves 
respectful hearing, and we mistake the feeling 
of the country if pleasure would not be evinced 
should he vindicate his personal character. 


BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY SESSION. 


Edinburgh Scotsman, Aug. 8.—The Queen’s 
speech shows that all the promises made at 
the beginning of the session have been kept, 
save one. The Tithes Bill has become law; 
the Land Purchase Bill has become law; the 
Free Education Bill has become law. These 
are three measures the far-reaching importance 
of which it would be difficult to overrate. 

For many years the desirableness of settling 
the land difficulty in Ireland by passing a Pur- 
chase Act has been recognized. Mr. Bright 
suggested it first as the best mode of dealing 
with the land difficulties in that country. At- 
tempts have been made to grapple with it 
from timeto time. Mr. Gladstone, in 1886, 
proposed an extravagant measure,which would 
have risked hundreds of millions of the British 
taxpayers’ money without any adequate 
security. The present Government had pre- 
viously touched the question by the extension 
of the Ashbourne Act; but by the Bill of this 


| year they have put land purchase on a wider 


basis; and the great experiment which the 
Bill authorizes will be shown to be eithera 
success or a failure. There can be no com- 
plaint that it will not be sufficiently tried. Nor 
is this all. The measure grapples with the 
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gravest of all questions in Ireland, that of the 
congested districts. 

If the Queen’s speech had laid more empha- 
sis upon the passing of the Bill for free educa- 
tion than it does, such a course would have 
been amply justified. In dealing with this 
question the Government have shown them- 
selves anxious to meet the desires and necessi- 
ties of the present time. We are far from 
saying that free education will be proved to be 
an unmitigated blessing; though we sincerely 
believe that in the long run it will confer great 
benefits upon the community. But the prin- 
ciple on which Lord Salisbury years ago based 
his suggestion for the adoption of a measure of 
free education is sound. Where you compel 
parents to send their children to school you 
must take the responsibility of your own 
action. A new measure that has been passed 
in regard to factories and workshops is of the 
utmost value to the working community. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has passed a 
valuable Bill relating to the coinage; the Post- 
master-General has passed a Bill for the amend- 
ment of the Post-office Acts, which will extend 
the usefulness of that institution and improve 
the condition of those who are engaged in car- 
rying on its work. The Home Secretary has 
passed a Bill dealing with the question of penal 
servitude in a manner that cannot but give sat- 
isfaction. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has dealt with the question of savings banks. 
Scotland has had its measures in the shape of 
a Western Highlands and Islands Works Bill, 
which will tend to improve the condition of the 
people in this part of Scotland. 


LAST ACT OF THE MANIPUR 
TRAGEDY. 


New York Tribune, Aug. 16.—English rule 
in India has left a long trail of blood, and 
crimes to excuse crimes and to secure the fruit 
of crimes have marked its progress till to-day. 
The hanging of the Senaputti of Manipur is 
the latest of these offenses. The Senaputti 
was the third son of the Maharajah in whose 
reign English supremacy in Manipur was 
established. That ruler died six years ago, 
and his eldest son, a weak incompetent, suc- 
ceeded. He named as his heir his father’s 
second son with the title of Jubaraj. The 
third son became the Senaputti or general of 
the army. The Senaputti was as able as the 
Maharajah was contemptible; and, after 
reorganizing the army, he instigated an upris- 
ing against the Maharajah, who fled to Cal- 
cutta, and placed himself under British 
protection. Every effort was made to 
induce him to return to his place but he 
was so terrified that he abdicated; and 
the Jubaraj, who had already been accepted as 
ruler, became ruler of right. The Senaputti 
was the power behind the throne, but, what- 
ever he meditated, he was wise enough to 
appear deferential to the English political agent, 
Mr. Grimwood, and a peaceful order of things 
was quickly established. Nor was there any 
apparent likelihood that it would be disturbed 
until the news reached Manipur that the Eng- 
lish authorities had determined to restore the 
rmnaway prince. 

Mr. Grimwood perceived the folly of this, 
and advised against it. The people he said 
would never consent to receive a ruler who 
abdicated under circumstances that so plainly 
proclaimed his cowardice and now returned 
the open vassal of a power still regarded by 
the Manipuri with profound hostility and dis- 
trust. But the politicians at Calcutta were 
convinced that the Maharajah’s restoration 
was necessary to the vindication of their 
authority, and disregarding Mr. Grimwood, 
they dispatched Commissioner Quinton to 
Manipur, charged to secure the Senaputti’s 
submission. 

Where the first act of treachery appeared, 
moreover, has never yet been made clear, Mr. 
Quinton reached Maripur and summoned the 
Senaputti to a parley. There were many de- 
lays, due unquestionably to the Senaputti’s be- 
lief that the sanctity of the parley was to be 
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violated his summary arrest. Much evi- 
dence has developed to prove that he was 
right, and that the Commissioner contemplated 
an act of treachery far more base than that of 
which he was the victim. Certain it is that the 
precautions for the safety of their party, upon 
which the Senaputti and his brother both in- 
sisted, were refused, and once more against the 
advice of the unfortunate Mr. Grimwood. The 
massacre that followed was as much the fault 
of Quinton’s obstinacy or evil purpose as of 
the Senaputti’s native cruelty. The Manipuri 
struck first, but only because they feared they 
would not have the chance to strike if they 
waited. Their subjugation quickly followed, 
and now, when they are wholly undone, hu- 
miliated and bowed in the yoke of usurpers and 
invaders, the daring chieftain who had led 
them in their ill-starred revolt must needs be 
hanged as an appalling example. 





OUR TRADE WITH WEST AFRICA. 

Christian Standard, Cincinnati, Aug. 15.— 

By all accounts it is plain that the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian ’’ nations, with Germany in the lead, and 
the United States following fast, are debauch- 
ing the millions of Africa with rum. There 
is room also for the painful and humiliating 
suspicion that our Government refused to con- 
cur in the action of the Brussels Convention 
for the mitigation of this evil, because of the 
influence brought to bear upon Congress by 
representatives of the liquor trade. Liquor 
men are interested in keeping dishonest, greedy 
men in municipal office, but we have been flat- 
tering ourselves that the Federal Government 
was not thus dominated by the liquor power. 
There are evidences that we were mistaken, 
not the least of which is the refusal of our Gov- 
ernment to ratify the action of the Brussels 
Conference. 





THE TROUBLES IN CHINA. 


Army and Navy Journal, New York, Aug. 
15.—We have already called attention to the 
imperative need of strengthening our squadron 
in Chinese waters, and we are glad to note 
evidence that the Navy Department is taking 
action. We have been aware for some time 
that a rebellion in China was imminent, and 
its first symptom is an attack upon foreign res- 
idents for the purpose of embarrassing the 
Government with foreign complications. We 
do not question that the Chinese authorities 
are doing all they canto protect foreigners, 
but there is imminent danger that the element 
hostile to them may get beyond control. The 
secret societies, which are all-powerful in 
China, are systematically at work fomenting 
disturbances, and an outbreak is impending. 
A great mistake was made by the allied Powers 
in not compelling the Chinese, when they had 
the opportunity, to adopt the diplomatic 
usages of civilized Governments. If the op- 
portunity again offers, the Emperor of China 
should be compelled to receive foreign Min- 
isters personally, as his representatives are re- 
ceived by other Governments. As it is now, 
they are permitted to come just near enough 
to give the impression to the Chinese, that 
they are in the position of tributary nations. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND THE 
PRESS. 

New York Staats-Zeitung, Aug. 18.—Wil- 
helm II. has in an incredibly short time known 
how to get into the focus of everything that 
concerns Germany and the Germans. His 
grandfather kept his personality carefully in 
reserve except for extraordinary occasions. 
The moribund Friedrich was only a phantom 
Emperor, but his energetic son will be Em- 
peror in the fullest sense of the word. He 
alone is ‘‘ lord of the country,” and no person- 
age in the whole world has occupied the at- 
tention of the press more than the German 
Emperor. If this had been the only object of 
his restless activity he might rest contented. 
He has, however, small cause for satisfaction 
with the fashion in which the newspapers have 
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busied themselves about him. Particularly in 
the last few weeks the sensation-mongers of 
the entire world have made him a target and 
spread the wildest reports, worked up with the 
finished art of which these expert liars are 
masters. They originate inthe Parisian bou- 
levard press, and have reached the climax 
since the Cronstadt demonstration. These 
two suspicious circumstances, notorious as 
they are, should be enough to impel newspa- 
pers outside of France that have enough con- 
scientious regard for their readers to refrain 
from printing falsehoods just for the sake of 
the sensation to entirely ignore these malicious 
inventions, Yet the sensational part of the 
American press seems disposed to make the 
Kaiser pay a heavy price for having become 
so important and interesting a personage, and 
experience to the full the curse of greatness. 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE. 


THE 4% PER CENT. BONDS. 


Minneapolis Journal, Aug. 14.—The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has not had the success 
anticipated in extending at 2 per cent. the 
$50,869,200 of 4% per cents., maturing Sep- 
tember 1. This block of 4%s is the remainder 
of the original issue of $250,000,000. Of the 
outstanding bonds $22,638,450 were held to 
secure National bank notes, and of this sum 
$15,500,000 have been extended at the reduced 
rates. The trouble of the Secretary is not with 
the National banks. They have not been hold- 
ing back the bonds to coax a premium out of 
the Government, as has been charged. Of the 
bonds outstanding when the Secretary officially 
announced his purpose to effect the extension 
$25,000,000 were held by private individuals, 
and from these holders only $3,000,000 have 
come in for extension. Ail the Alliance organs 
tell us that these bonds are held by the ‘‘ Shy- 
locks of the National banks.”” On the contrary, 
they are held by private persons, and no doubt 
the farmers have invested considerable money 
in them. There are, in fact, of all Govern- 
ment bonds outstanding over $400,000,000 in 
the hands of private parties or savings banks. 
So faras the Treasury is concerned, tne holders 
of these outstanding 4%s know that they will 
get their money when the bonds mature on 
September 2. It would simply be a matter of 
convenience to the Gevernment to extend them, 
and at the same time the interest payments 
would be reduced, and it would be possible to 
keep in circulation the $25,000,000 of National 
bank notes secured by the 4%s. The Secretary 
also calculated that the extension would add 
$15,000,000 more National bank notes to the 
circulation. 





NO CAUSE OF WORRY. 


New York Mail and Express, Aug. 15.— 
There will be time enough for our Democratic 
friends to worry about the extension of the 
four-and-a-halfs when it is cooler. As long as 
there are three weeks still left in which to 
complete the operation, why worry because it 
is only half finished? If there was any 
danger, would the bonds not be offered down 
to the par value? But there are none offered, 
and three-quarters above par is steadily paid. 
Any advance upon this would put them ata 
premium. If any one wants his principal on 
Sept. 2, we have not the slightest doubt, nor 
has any one else really, that the holder will get 
his money promptly. But almost all the lot 
remaining in private hands are held by estates 
or in trust, so that they will not be taken out 
until the last day. Then there will be a steady 
inquiry for them as a basis of new circulation, 
and bond dealers will manage to hold the price 
just enough above par to prevent them from 
getting into the Treasury. Wait a fortnight 
longer and you will begin to see the tardy ones 
rustling round and offering them, unless they 
choose to extend, to bankers, who would be 
very stupid, indeed, to bid up the price as long 
as there are so many in sight, though they will 
hold themselves ready to pay quite as much as 
the Government. 
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WORKING OF THE SILVER ACT. 

Chicago Inter Ocean, Aug 14.—It was a year 
ago yesterday that the United States Govern- 
ment adopted the policy of buying silver bul- 
lion and making the ingots thus purchased the 
basis, as far as it would go, of the currency of 
the country. About 54,000,000 ounces were 
bought during the year. A good many people 
thought the tendency of this policy would be 
to increase the market value of silver, but such 
has not been the case. Whether this metal is 
higher or lower for the change can not be de- 
termined, but certain it is that the general 
tendency is downward. No doubt the hope of 
appreciation in the value of silver was enter- 
tained, but the central purpose of the new law 
was to provide for a steady enlargement in the 
circulation of the country without the unnec- 
essary expense of superfluous coinage. The 
market value of either gold or silver as a 
metal is less important than many seem to 
suppose. It is generally assumed by the gold- 
ites that the market value of silver and gold is 
determined by the cost of mining and the im- 
mediate demand, the same as with other com- 
modities. This is contrary to facts. They 
differ from other commodities in that they do 
not perish with the using. A commission ap- 
pointed by the National Government deter- 
mined the fact that, while the gold produced in 
California in 1854 was about $60,000.000, the 
cost of wages alone was more than $200,000,- 
ooo. Much the same state of facts was shown 
by an eminent English publicist, Mr. Jevons, to 
exist in Australia. The cost of mining might 
exceed the market value of the metal ten times 
over and still the world be benefited by the 
results of the mining industry. 





WHEAT CROP. 

Chicago Herald, Aug. 14.—There is no 
longer any doubt that the wheat crop of the 
present year in the United States is by far the 
largest ever produced in the country. The 
Cincinnati Price Current places the total yield 
at 585,000,000 bushels. Its computation for 
winter wheat, based on returns from its corre- 
spondents in the West, and on what it regards 
as worthy data for other portions of the coun- 
try, is 400,000,000 bushels, against 255,344,000 
bushels last year. Its estimates for the spring 
wheat crop, partly based on special correspon- 
dence, ‘‘ suggest approximately 185,000,000 
bushels.” The Price Current’s estimates rep- 
resent an average yield for winter wheat of 15.4 
bushels per acre, and for spring wheat of 14.25 
bushels, making a general average for the 
entire crop of 15 bushels. These estimates 
imply the maintenance of favorable conditions 
to the end of the crop season. The Price Cur- 
rent figures that there will be 200,000,000 
bushels for export. But the country can easily 
spare considerably more than that. The Price 
Current assumes that the requirements for 
home consumption will be 360,000,000, They 
may be as high as that, but not necessarily. 
That quantity is at the rate of more than 5% 
bushels to each inhabitant. But the returns of 
the Department of Agriculture show that since 
1880 the consumption has ranged from 4.49 to 
6.66 bushels per capita, the largest consump- 
tion having been reached in 1884, when the 
average price of wheat was only 65 cents per 
bushel, which was the lowest on record for 
many years. The average consumption is not 
much more than 5 bushels per capita, and is 
not very likely to exceed that if the price is 
above 95 cents per bushel. If the domestic 
consumption should not exceed that there 
would be 240,000,000 bushels for export. Ac- 
cording to the Price Current’s estimate of 585,- 
000,000 bushels, the crop of this year exceeds 
the largest previously secured—that of 1884— 
by more than 72,000,000 bushels, or 14 per 
cent. 


THE FARMERS’ TRUST. 

Rural New Yorker, New York, Aug. 15.— 
Is it ignorance, malice, or stupidity that has 
led the press of the country during the past 
few weeks to pour forth a deluge of nonsensi- 
cal vituperation on what the editors have 
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chosen to call the ‘‘ wheat trust”? Even 
some of the religious papers, with smug self- 
complacency, have been gushing with moral 
platitudes on the subject. They have been 
setting up a man of straw for the pleasure of 
knocking him cown and jumping on him. 
A trust is an organization with marked 
characteristics, not one of which is possessed 
by the so-called ‘‘wheat trust.” The 
property of every trust is vested in trus- 
tees, who manage the entire concern. Every 
member surrenders his stock, plant, and good 
will through some subordinate organization in 
his State, all the property of which is vested 
in the trustees. In payment he receives certifi- 
cates, negotiable in every money market of the 
world, if listed like those of the Sugar Trust, 
and, if they are not, like those of the Standard 
Oil, no difficulty is met in finding purchasers 
for them. The managing trustees can hold 
goods for higher prices, or, in order to injure 
a rival, flood the market with them without 
consulting even the largest certificate holder. 
As a rule no statements are made, nor 
are accounts rendered to the certificate holders. 
All these points are characteristic of every 
genuine trust. How many of them can be 
pointed out in the alleged ‘‘ wheat trust” ? So 
far as we have been able to discover, this con- 
sists of the advice proffered to farmers by 
prominent members of the Farmers’ Al‘iance 
that it would be advisable to hold their wheat 
until a certain price could be obtained. There 
is no power in the advisers to carry out or 
enforce their advice. Each wheat grower is 
at perfect liberty to act on his own judgment 
and his profit or loss will depend solely on his 
own action. To call such a thing a trust is 
ridiculous ; to blame or deride those interested 
in it is grotesque ; to declare it illegal is non- 
sensical. 
THE BOOMING MARKET. 

New York Evening Post, Aug. 15.—The 
multiplying evidence of good crops at home 
and of a large foreign demand has at last made 
itself felt in the Stock Exchange. The princi- 
pal, if not the only, cloud on the market 
during the past two or three months has been 
the apprehension of a change in the standard 
of value. Even that apprehension cannot over- 
balance the favorable outlook in the material 
world, It is never safe to make predictions as 
to the general course of the stock market or as 
to special parts of it. Butit is as certain 
that the bulls will have their innings aftera 
long depression as that the bears will have 
theirs after a protracted ‘‘ boom.” Possibly 
the price of wheat has gone up too rapidly 
(nearly ten cents per bushel in a single week), 
and it may be that this advance, threatening 
to check exportation, has had some influence 
in moving the price of sterling exchange upward 
one point since last Wednesday. The present 
rate (48614) is almost exactly par. It is impos- 
sible that speculators should hold wheat above 
the exporting point, except momentarily, in 
the face of such conditions as now prevail. We 
may expect, therefore, a return movement of 
gold to setin before the end of September, 
but, of course, its amount cannot be calculated 
beforehand. When it begins, trade will be- 
come active along the whole line. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 

New York Tribune, Aug. 17.—There is no 
room for doubt that Europe is going to require 
from this country remarkably large supplies of 
grain. The only question is whether the 
American supply will equal or exceed the 
foreign demand. This is a question partly of 
prices and partly of the result of harvests not 
yet completed. Some profess to know within 
a small quantity what every European country 
will produce. But estimates by the most intel- 
ligent authorities differ widely. The official 
report just issued by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment points toa yield of 544,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, 2,027,000,000 bushels of corn, 686,- 
000,000 bushels of oats, and 28,000,000 bushels 
of rye. No one disputes that 20,000,000 
bushels surplus wheat were brought over July 
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1, while the requirements for food and seed are 
but 354,000,000 bushels, leaving 210,000,000 
bushels for export. Official estimates in Can- 
ada make the exportable surplus there 20,000,- 
ooo bushels. Russia out of the way, India is 
the next principal source of supply, whence all 
authorities reckon that exports may be larger 
than usual. They were 41,500,000 bushels in 
1887 at an average price of 71 cents per bushel, 
and it will not be surprising if a larger quantity 
is brought out by high prices. The exportable 
surplus of all the Danubian region is estimated 
at 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels, and Vienna 
dispatches of August 15 say that ‘‘the Balkan 
harvest promises to be excellent.” Australia 
and South America are usually expected to 
supply about 12,000,000 bushels, and Egypt 
and Asia as much more. Thus estimates of 
surplus available range from 325,000,000 to 
350,000,000 bushels. 

Estimates of requirements are more uncer- 
tain. Evidently much turns upon the theory 
that a great quantity of wheat will be consumed 
instead of rye by people who ordinarily use 
rye bread only, because it is cheaper. The 
Agricultural Department publishes, as the re- 
sult of a special investigation by its European 
agent a month ago, an estimate that the yield 
of rye in Russia will fall short 200,000,000 and 
possibly 280,000,000 bushels, that of Germany 
40,000,000 bushels, and that of other countries 
in Europe 17,000,000 bushels. The aggregate 
yield is ordinarily over I,200,000,000 bushels. 
The falling off is more than one _ bushel 
in five. Scarcity and high prices would 
cause much decrease in consumption, perhaps 
a fifth or even a quarter, without such suffering 
as to force great numbers of people to con- 
sume, instead of rye, the more costly wheat. 
It would seem more probable that those in 
need would consume more American corn, of 
which a crop of 2,027,000;000 bushels would 
permit exports of 200,000,000 bushels or more, 
and which is cheaper than rye itself. The 
deficiency of wheat alone seems from 20,000,- 
000 to 50,000,000 bushels more than the ex- 
portable surplus of all countries. Hence there 
would be a demand for all the surplus at a 
moderate advance; but at any considerable 
advance in price the consumption of European 
countries is rapidly diminished. A difference 
of half a bushel yearly in the consumption 
of 200,000,000 inhabitants, who ordinarily eat 
from six to ten bushels per head, would not 
be a surprising change. The problem is, there- 
fore, to get for the enormous surplus that 
Europe must have the best price that Ameri- 
cans can obtain, without lessening the Euro- 
pean consumption and leaving a large surplus 
unsold. 





RUSSIAN PROHIBITION OF RYE 
EXPORTS. 


New York Times, Aug. 13.—The Russian 
ukase forbidding the exportation of rye will 
have far-reaching consequences. Rye is the 
leading article of food in Germany, and Ger- 
many does not produce anything like so much 
of itas she consumes. For the remainder she 
depends mainly upon Russia. In Germany 
the immediate result of the ukase will bea 
very strong attack upon the grain duties, which 
are to the German landed gentry what the 
corn laws were to the English landed gentry 
half a century ago. Gen. von Caprivi, the 
Chancellor, has heretofore opposed the 
removal of these duties with persistency and 
success. He has a soldier’s ignorance of and 
indifference to public opinion, but it is doubtful 
whether he will be able to withstand the clamor 
of the German people for cheap food, in the 
face of the Russian ukase and its consequences. 


ITS POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE, 


New York Herald, Aug. 14.—Germany and 
Austria subsist largely on rye bread. The 
common people have never taken kindly to 
wheat flour, partly because it is more costly 
than rye, but mostly because they have lived 
so long on rye that their tastes have become 
fixed. Russia produces a good deal of the rye 
which is made into bread for her neighbors. 
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Good rye bread, at a price within the reach of 
the peasants, is a boon too priceless for calcu- 
lation. Dear bread,on the contrary, makes 
the peasantry uncomfortable, and gives an im- 
petus to incipient revolution. When, there- 
fore, the Czar issued an ukase forbidding the 
export of rye, it was an incident of very con- 
siderable importance and is more than likely to 
increase the bitterness with which the German 
malcontents regard their Government. A 
smaller thing than rye meal has more than 
once been the occasion of national ill-feeling. 

Russia’s position is apparently impregnable. 
The politicians may say that the ukase was a 
reprisal against England and Germany, a con- 
sequence of the visit of the Emperor to the 
Queen, but Russia replies that her crops have 
failed her in great part, and her subjects need 
all the grain which will be gathered this year 
for home consumption. If Germany and Aus- 
tria can’t raise enough to supply their own 
wants, that is their affair. 


THE RYE SITUATION. 

Bradstreet’s, New York, Aug. 15.—The 
ukase forbidding the export of rye from Russia, 
published August 11, surprised the grain trade 
of Europe and America, and served to greatly 
stimulate prices of rye, as well as of wheat. 
It is stated that the decree will not be en- 
forced until August 27. Prices are likely to 
advance still further,and the demand for rye 
from the United States for export will be in- 
creased. But as the domestic crop is not 
expected to exceed 30,000,000 bushels, we are 
not likely to have much to send abroad. In 
the fiscal year 1889-90 we exported 2,257,000 
bushels of rye, and in 1890-91 only 337,000 
bushels. Heretofore Russia has been the great 
rye exporter, sending on the average per an- 
num to Germany 28,000,000 bushels, to Hol- 
land 8,000,000 bushels, to Italy 4,000,000 
bushels, and to Norway and Sweden 12,000,000 
bushels, an aggregate of 52,000,000 bushels. 
It now appears as if wheat would have 
to take the place of a large proportion of the 
52,000,000 bushels of rye which Russia will not 
send abroad this year. The United States is 
the only country having any considerable 
wheat to export. 





SOCIAL TOPICS. 





THE BRUSSELS LABOR CONGRESS. 


New York Sun, Aug. 18.—To understand 
the International Labor Congress sitting this 
week in Brussels, we must go back to 1889, 
when two so-called International Labor Con. 
gresses were held in Paris. In one of these, 
known as the Marxist Congress, eighty-three 
German Social-Democrats, including several 
members of the Reichstag, participated ; but 
the few Englishmen present represented them- 
selves rather than any seriously constituted so- 
ciety. The other Labor Congress, convoked 
at the same time, was organized by the French 
Possibilist Socialist party. This was a contin- 
uation of the series of Congresses in which the 
trade unions of England have taken part. The 
characteristic feature of these Possibilist Con- 
gresses has been the endeavor on the part of 
both English and foreign Socialists to work in 
harmony with trade unions and other non- 
Socialist bodies. Anxious that their Congress- 
es should be truly representative, the Possibil- 
ists had established four rules, and would not 
unite with the Marxists unless these rules were 
accepted. The first rule provided that no 
society should be represented that had not been 
in existence for a year; the second rule stipu- 
lated that the delegates from each nationality 
should verify the credentials of their own coun- 
trymen; the third rule laid down that the vote 
should be by nations, the majority of its dele- 
gates deciding what the vote of each nation 
should be; the fourth rule directed that all 
questions to be discussed should be communi- 
cated to the organizing committeee in time to 
be printed and sent to the various socie- 
ties six weeks before the Congress met. 
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The Marxists refused to assent to these reason- 
able rules; and, accordingly, the two Congresses 
did not come together in Paris two years ago. 
Before parting. the Marxists intrusted a Swiss 
committee with the commission of organizing 


_ their next International Congress, while the 


Possibilists, on their side, accepted the invita- 
tion of the Belgian workmen’s party to hold 
their next Congress at Brussels in 1891. The 
Belgian representatives distinctly pledged 
themselves to observe the same rules as had 
governed the Paris Congress. As a matter of 
fact, however, they took it upon themselves to 
open negotiations with the Marxist party, and 
to persuade the Swiss committee to give up 
their idea of a separate Congress and bring 
their adherents to Brussels. To obtain this 
result the Belgian committee had to abandon 
the four rules. The course taken by the Bel- 
gian committee naturally gave great offense to 
the English trade unions. At the annual Con- 
gress of the English Labor Electoral Associa- 
tion, said to represent 700,000 trade unionists, 
it had been agreed that the societies present 
should go to Brussels, but insist that the four 
rules should be carried out. So, too, at the 
Trade Union Congress, held last year at Liver- 
pool, it was unanimously determined to accept 
the invitation to the Belgian Congress; but, 
when the Parliamentary Committee met, on 
June 25 of this year, it was known that conces- 
sions had been made by the Belgian committee 
to the Marxists which the Possibilists could 
not accept; and it was decided that English 
trade unions were not bound by the Liverpool 
vote to send representatives to Brussels. The 
trade unionism of England, therefore, will not 
be represented in its collective capacity; the 
twenty-eight delegates reported by cable as 
present only represent individual societies. It 
is thought also that sharp practice was exhibited 
in changing the date of meeting for the Con- 
— from August 18th to Sunday, the 16th. 

nglish workingmen could not reach Brussels 
on the morning of that day without losing a 
part of the previous week’s work, and many of 
them also would object to taking part in the 
proceedings of the Congress on Sunday. 
Under the circumstances, the decisions and 
recommendations of the Brussels International 
Labor Congress will have much less weight 
than they might have had had the Belgian 
committee been faithful to the agreement 
under which they were permitted to organize 
the meeting. 





THE SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 


Christian Register, Boston, Aug. 13.—The 
School of Applied Ethics was projected by 
Profs, Adler, Toy, and H. C, Adams, as a 
summer institutc of the highest grade. It was 
to embrace three departments: ethics; the 
history of religions; and economics. The pro- 
gramme published early in the summer was 
carried out almost to the letter. The atmos- 
phere of the Plymouth School was decidedly 
academic, if we consider the high level of the 
lectures and the freedom from sentimentalism 
and every species of ‘‘crankiness” which pre- 
vailed there. It was natural that a large num- 
ber of the students—ministers, teachers, and 
journalists of both sexes—should be more in- 
clined to take a purely ethical view of social 
and economic questions than the majority of 
the instructors. The first season has been a 
success in all respects, and its success is a mat- 
ter of felicitation for all Americans interested 
in the scientific study of the great questions of 
ethics, economics, and religion. We prophesy 
that another season will see assembled at Ply- 
mouth a much larger number of students. 





Can Jews Be FARMERS ?—The Jew has so 
come to the fore since Russia began its bitter 
persecution of the race that he is now discussed 
from every point of view. One of the ques- 
tions started is: ‘‘ Has a Jew ever been seen 
to plough?” Even Baron Hirsch has been 
sufficiently moved by the question to give it an 
emphatic affirmative answer. In Southern 
Russia great colonies of Jewish agriculturists 
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are found. Certainly there was a time in Judea 
when the plough was not a strange implement 
in the hand of the inhabitants. But the Jew 
has been expelled from the fields in Europe, 
the plough has been taken from his hands, and 
his race has been driven into cities, and shut 
up in Ghettos. The fanaticism of medizval 
Christians is the chief reason why to-day the 
question is asked, ‘‘ Has a Jew ever been seen 
to plough ?”— The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, 
Aug. 12. 





THE Lapor QUESTION ENLARGED.—The 
problem of the relations between employer 
and employed is not the labor question, it is 
only a very small part of it. The real labor 
question is how to readjust the industrial 
system so as to get rid of wage-slavery alto- 
gether and give labor all that itearns. Onlya 
very small part of the surplus of which the 
laborer is robbed goes to the employer. The 
bulk of it goes to the various classes of plun- 
derers and monopolists who stand behind the 
employer, and the rest is wasted and lost owing 
to the needless friction and cost involved in the 
competitive system. The labor problem is 
simply the social problem of the organization 
of industrial machinery on the codperative 
basis, with the capitalist left out.—/ournal of 
the Knights of Labor, Philadelphia, Aug. 13. 





A Biow For Lisperty.—The Chautauqua 
women have earnestly undertaken to improve 
the wearing apparel of women. They will 
consider it first with regard to anatomy and 
physiology. After that, they will seek modes 
that will give freedom to the body. They say: 
‘Women are broadening their sphere, and 
instinctively they must drop all hindrances.” 
Success to all real dress reform! There is 
great need of it.—Woman’s Journal, Boston, 
Aug. 8. 





THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


THE SALOON. 

Christian Intelligencer, New York, Aug. 12. 
—Important elections in a number of States 
will occur in about ninety days. Whoever may 
be indifferent and neglect them, the saloon will 
not. It is thoroughly organized, can command 
money, will be represented by wily advocates 
and burly delegates at the nominating conven- 
tions, and will give active support to the can- 
didates it may secure. All who value the wel- 
fare of society, and especially all Christian 
men, should make known what they think in 
respect to the domination of the saloon in pol- 
itics. It isto bea battle between the saloons 
and the churches. The churches have been the 
mainspring of the temperance movements of 
the century. Drinking customs have been 
largely modified by the efforts of Christian 
bodies. It is for every Christian to decide this 
fall whether he will vote for or against the 
saloon. He will not have the opportunity to 
vote for candidates who do not repr.sent one 
or the other side of this contest. 

Unspeakably serious are the facts that the 
saloons of the United States send 80,000 youths 
annually down into drunkard’s graves; that 
they afflict more families and slay more persons 
than war and pestilence; that they are the 
chief cause of pauperism, crime, and insanity; 
that they are the chief lawbreakers in every 
community, the resorts where crime centres; 
that they are dens of profanity, lewdness, and 
ungodliness; that they are the open enemies of 
the Church of Christ, and of almost every 
endeavor toimprove the moral condition of 
men; that they fill thousands of homes with 
poverty, brawling, violence, and long-continued 
anguish. 

Either for or against that sort of thing Chris- 
tian men are to vote this fall. In one locality 
the saloon seeks alliance with Republicans, in 
another with Democrats. It ought to be 
defeated in both. Honest differences of opinion 
can be settled more wisely when the saloon is 
excluded from political power and put under 
restraint. 





PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 


The Observer, New York, Aug. 13.—We fear 
that the condition of prehibition in Kansas is not 
what it ought to be, and well might be, had it 
received support in quarters from which such 
help was very properly to be expected. Of 
course, the opponents of prohibition will declare 
it dead and done for in that State. According to 
some persons, prohibition never did prohibit 
anywhere, and never will. Such an assertion is 
too sweeping. The facts are not altogether 
encouraging; and yet it would be rash to pro- 
nounce prohibition a failure in Kansas. It has 
failed in the cities, as it is likely to do in cities 
generally for many years tacome, if not per- 
petually. A vastly different public sentiment 
than that which now exists must be established 
in our cities, if any general prohibition law is 
to be passed and sustained. Moreover, just so 
long as prohibition is made an issue at our re- 
gular National, State, and municipal elections, 
just so long will its leaders invite defeat. The 
temperance cause, so far as legal enactments 
are desirable, can best be served by securing 
the combined aid of all political parties. It 
now frequently arouses the antagonism of all. 
Neither of the leading political parties can 
justly be called the rum party. In certain 
portions of the country one is more the friend 
of the rum traffic than the other; in other por- 
tions of the country the situation is reversed. 
Prohibition as an issue to be voted upon should 
come before the people in State after State at 
a time when the regular political issues are not 
before the voters. It is sufficiently important 
to demand an election by itself. When the 
issue is forced upon us, as now, at every regu- 
lar election, the temptation to one or other of 
the great parties to make an ally of the rum 
power is too great to be resisted. 





PROHIBITION CLUBS. 


From Chairman Dickie's letter issued from 
the Headquarters of the National Prohibition 
Committee, New York, Aug. 12.—The urgent 
demand of the hour is for a system of local or- 
ganization that shall (1) enlist every man and 
woman able and willing to work; (2) provide 
systematic employment for every member; (3) 
possess sufficient vitality to keep the organiza- 
tion alive and persistently active. 

We ought to have a prohibition club in 
every voting precinct where two or more per- 
sons favorable to prohibition can be found. 
Constitution, officers, dues, and club-room may 
be dispensed with, but stated meetings ought to 
be held, at which plans might be discussed and 
concerted action agreed upon. ‘There ought 
to be a thousand prohibition clubs organized 
prior to the first day of October next. We 
have set our mark at 5,000 clubs by January 1, 
1892; and, when that number is reached, it is 
proposed to double it, if possible. It is intended 
to keep up direct communication between this 
office and each club, and whenever the number 
of clubs in a county or State is sufficiently 
large we shall propose a plan of association 
designed to make the clubs helpful to each 
other without interfering with the regular 
party machinery. 

Each prohibition club reporting to these 
headquarters the names and addresses of its 
officers and members will receive from the 
National Committee supplies of which at pres- 
ent I mention the following: 

(t). Stamped envelopes for reports to this office. 

(2). A plan of work including every member of the 
club and adapted to the capacities of its various mem- 
bers. This plan will be changed monthly, will assign 
some work to each member for each month, and will 
call for a brief report monthly from each member at 
the regular meeting. 

(3). An outline programme foreach monthly meet- 
ing. Such programmes will contain songs and recita- 
tions, topics for essays and addresses, and subjects for 
discussion, accompanied by suggestive outlines, stat- 
istical information, and references to chapter and page 
of such works as are usually accessible. 

(4). Blank notification cards to be sent by the sec- 
retary to each member reminding him of the time and 
place of the next meeting. 

Once more, let me urge attention to this im- 
portant subject. The local club must be made 
the educator of our voters and the means of 
urging our political faith upon the attention of 
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the people. 
mittees may all be efficient in the discharge of 
their various duties, but unless the real work 
of winning voters is done by local workers it 
must remain, to a large extent, undone. 





THE LIQUOR QUESTION IN POLITICS. 

Boston Traveller, Aug. 15.—Some of our 
extremely cautious friends have been anxious 
because we are disposed to bring the liquor 
question into politics. The liquor question has 
been in politics a good many years, and it 
came in, not through the action of the oppo- 
nents of the traffic, but through the systematic 
plan of its defenders. It came in, not inci- 
dentally or casually, but organically, with dis- 
tinct purpose, and that purpose was, and is, 
to defeat the election of every candidate for 
office who does not show favor to the saloon 
power. Its attained success in political action 
has not veen uniform in all localities, but its 
growth has been constant all along the line. 
We simply recognize the conditions that con- 
front us, and enter the field because we believe 
that Christianity, humanity, and the cause of 
good government have claims upon us such as 
it would be cowardly to ignore. Our position 
is not sentimental, but intensely practical. We 


recognize the liquor power and its agencies as: 


causes of a large proportion of the misery, pov- 
erty, and public debauchery that are hourly 
forced upon our notice, and, as they have 
brought their mean work and meaner princi- 
ples into politics, we propose to fight them in 
politics, as well as outside of politics. 


GERMAN LIQUOR LEGISLATION. 

Union Signal (Organ of the W. C. T. U.), 
Chicago, Aug. 13.—The Reichstag, at its last 
session, appointed a Commission of Inquiry 
into the effects of alcohol, and the facts 
brought to light in hospitals, prisons, and 
courts are startling staid old Germany. The 
returns give the use of spirits as a leading fac- 
tor in crime and the chief cause.of suicide. 
The Emperor is willing to take more advanced 
ground than his Ministers. Under their man- 
agement, the bill for the repression of drunk- 
enness has become merely a proposal to 
increase the penalties for the offense. The 

Ministry think the people would not tolerate 
’ legislative interference with their drinking cus- 
toms. The Kaiser thinks differently. He is 
under the delusion that the evil influence is not 
in the alcohol, but in the adulterations. He 
hopes to effect reform by attaching heavy pen- 
alties to the sale of bad liquors. Long before 
William has reigned as many years as his illus- 
trious grandfather, we predict he will first learn 
that all liquors are bad, and then, that the only 
way to prevent saloons from selling bad liquors 
is to prevent their selling any liquors. The 
morning is at hand when Germany wakes to 
the evils of intemperance. Whenever the Teu- 
ton mind deals seriously with any problem in- 
volving scientific soundings, it is apt to bring 
truth to the top. When it starts in quest of the 
effects of alcohol, the sociological facts will 
prompt to physiological research, and we shall 
hear better reasons for total abstinence than 
have ever yet been given. 





EDITOR STONE ON PROHIBITION. 

New York Journalof Commerce, Aug. 13.— 
The active workers in this [the Prohibition] 
party who control its policy are not, in our 
judgment, either honest or sincere, and a real 
temperance reformation is not uppermost in 
their thoughts. This is proved by the fact 
that they will not accept the aid of any friend 
of temperance who refuses to run with their 
machine. It is also established by the aim of 
all their official efforts. They do not propose 
to deal with the real offenders, but spend their 
strength in denouncing those whom they con- 
sider accessories of the crime. The logic of 
the situation is plainenough. The offense is 
drunkenness, and the perpetrator is the drunk- 
ard. They will coddle the drunkard as if he 
was not the offender. They moan over his 
sad fate asif he was the victim of an incurable 
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National, State, and County com-j 


appetite for which he is no longer responsible. 
In this assumption they take away his sense of 
shame, and relieve him of all obligation to ab- 
stain from his cups. Prohibition has made 
more drunkards than it has cured, and all expe- 
rience calls for a return to the better way. 
Persuade all men to sobriety, and there need 
be no war on the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicants. 


IS IT RIGHT? 

The Voice, New York, Aug. 20.—The ques- 
tion of licensing the liquor traffic involves a 
moral element which cannot be eliminated. 
That the liquor traffic is evil is settled by the 
assent of the whole Christian Church, of all 
temperance workers, and of all philanthropists. 
Then can it be right to license wrong? It 
would seem that there could be but one 
answer. Yet men of the highest moral charac- 
ter and of undoubted Christian principles do 
somehow claim the right to license this wrong. 
They say in substance: We believe the liquor 
traffic to be evil; we are sorry to have it 
licensed. But the results of licensing are good. 
To restrict the liquor traffic is a good thing, 
and high license restricts it. Therefore,we 
favor licensing the evil in order to accomplish 
the good. 

Now, let us suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that high license really does accomplish 
all the good that is claimed for it. The ques- 
tion still recurs : Is it right? 


OBITUARIES. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


{James Russell Lowell died on Aug. 12, in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., at Elmwood, the hereditary home where 
he was born on Feb. 22,1819. He was graduated at 
Harvard at nineteen, studied in the law school of the 
University, and was admitted to the bar in 1840, but de- 
voted himself to literature. Maria White, whom he mar- 
ried in 1844, enlisted his sympathies in the anti-slavery 
movement, and during his courtship he published, in 
1841, a volume of verse called ‘‘ A Year’s Life,’’ con- 
taining some pieces of high merit. In 1846-48, appeared 
in the Boston Courter the earlier series of ‘* Biglow 
Papers,”’ political satires in the Yankee dialect. After 
this he did much editing on various papers and maga- 
zines, publishing volumes of verse from time to time. 
In 1845 appeared ‘* The Vision of Sir Launfal.’’ The 
‘Conversations on the Poets” was his first work in 
literary criticism. It was the basis of his lectures be- 
fore the Lowell Institute in 1854-55, and of his lectures 
in Harvard during his professorship there. In 1849 
appeared his ‘*‘ Fable for Critics,” a racy skit aimed at 
the American poets, In January, 1855, on Mr. Long- 
fellow’s resignation, Lowell was appointed his suc- 
cessor as professor of modern languages and beiles- 
lettres at Harvard. From then on he wasa prolific 
essayist and was connected with magazines. He was 
the trst editor of the Atlantic Monthly, founded in 
1867, and in 1863 he was joint editor with Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton, of the North American Re- 
view. The volumes of prose, ‘‘ Among My Books” 
and “*‘My Study Window,” issued in 1870, marked 
the close of his greatest literary activity. In 
1877, Mr. Lowell was appointed by President 
Hayes to the Spanish mission, from which he was 
transferred in 1880 to the court of St. James. He was 
recalled by President Cleveland in 1885. Mr. Lowell 
resumed his lectures at Cambridge, and in the winter 
of 1887 gave a course on the English dramatists before 
the Lowell Institute. The degree of D.C.L. was con- 
ferred on him by the University of Oxford in 1873 and 
that of LL.D. by the University of Cambridge in 1874. 
During his residence in England he was elected rector 
of the University of St. Andrews. Since his return 
from the English mission Lowell put.out his latest 
work, **‘ Democracy and Other Addresses,’’ a collect- 
ion of his more important occasional addresses in Eng- 
land. 


AN INTERNATIONAL LOSS. 
Telegram from Lord Tennyson, Aug. 13 


England and America will mourn Mr. Lowell’s 
death. They loved him and he loved them. 


HIS RANK IN LITERATURE. 

Edwin Arnold in European edition of the 
Herald, London, Aug. 13.—I knew him as a 
man, and in knowing him lost no jot of my 
admiration and affection for him as an author, 
which does not often happen. After Long- 
fellow, Poe, and Walt Whitman, I should rank 
him the best of your American poets. But he 
was even greater as a critic and supreme judge 
of literature than as the writer of that magnifi- 
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cent ‘‘ Commemoration Ode” and the inimit- 
able ‘‘ Biglow Papers.” 


HIS ACHIEVEMENT. 

Pall Mall Gazette, London, Aug. 13.—The 
universal expressions of admiration and regret 
on this side of the ocean bear eloquent testi- 
mony on the reality of the entente between the 
two great sections of the English-speaking 
race, which it was one of the objects of Mr. 
Lowell’s life to promote. His place is with 
Carlyle and Ruskin. What these men have 
done in prose to kindle faith, stimulate con- 
science, and direct the energies of their time 
Mr. Lowell has done in his prophetic verse. 


HIS PLACE IN HISTORY. 

Edmund William Gosse in St. James Gazette, 
London, Aug. 13.—It is too soon to attempt a 
final estimate of his place in history. We think 
to-day of his stainless record, his lofty intel- 
ligence, and his lifelong devotion to letters. 
America mourns him as one of her foremost 
citizens. We,to whom America lent him for 
atime, may stand by her side and reverently 
partake of her sorrow. 


A MANY-SIDED MAN. 

New York Mail and Express, Aug. 12.— 
Truly he wasa many-sided man. A poet, whose 
songs will always adorn American literature, a 
scholar, fearless and exacting; an editor, con- 
scientious and successful; a statesman, com- 
petent and energetic; a patriot, dutiful and 
loving—such a man we now mourn as dead. 


AS A HUMORIST. 

Chicago Herald, Aug. 13.—Lowell created 
for himself the distinction of being the 
first American humorist in literature. His 
‘‘Fable for Critics” enjoyed enormous 
popularity. Perhaps it deserves no better 
name than journalism in verse, for it was 
written for the day. Its rollicking humor, 
its pithy epithets, its delicacy revealed in 
Lowell a gift for satire and a spontaneity of 
feeling, whether sympathy or antipathy, not 
previously suspected. All these reappeared 
with remarkable vim in his ‘‘ Biglow Papers,” 
which give him the first place as corrector of 
the veniality and vanity of his country. 


AS A SATIRIST. 

New York Herald, Aug. 13.—He hurled his 
hot shot at corruption and intrigue through his 
open study window, but had no taste for the 
practical work of the reformer. His most 
efficient service to the country was rendered by 
a quill pointed with satire, from whose nib 
flowed the nasal dialect of a New England 
farmer. He struck a fresh vein when he wrote 
the ‘‘ Biglow Papers,” and his stinging rhymes 
had a tremendous effect on public opinion. He 
did not swing the six-foot sword of Richard, 
which could only be wielded by the arm of a 
giant, but rather the razor-edge blade of Sal- 
adin, which could cut a cobweb prejudice in 
two. 


AS A STYLIST. 

New York Tribune, Aug. 13.—Mr. Lowell 
was a man of .much learning, ready wit, and 
fertile fancy, and he possessed in an uncom- 
mon degree what he himseif has so aptly 
termed ‘‘ Time's great antiseptic—sty'e.”” His 
critical essays contain some of the best work 
that the American branch of the English- 
speaking race has given to the world. 


AS A POET. 


Boston Journal, Aug. 13.—There are not a 
few who would accord him the foremost place 
in the list of American poets. No poet of his 
generation, on either side of the sea, has given 
us a more memorable production of its kind 
than Mr. Lowell’s ‘‘ Commemoration Ode.” 
He had a noble theme, and he treated it nobly. 
That poem is the finest and strongest utterance 
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of American verse to the present time. And 
where shall we find anything more delicate in 
its beauty of form and thought, or finer in its 
spiritual suggestiveness, than ‘‘ The Vision of 
Sir Launfal?” 


AS A CRITIC. 

Boston Post, Aug. 13.—Ilf Lowell’s place is 
not among the great poets of the world, it 
surely is among the great critics. In criticism 
nothing escaped his eye; letters, art, history, 
politics—all were discussed with that fine sense 
of discrimination in which aptitude and culture 
seem to play an almost equal part. Lowell’s 
aptitude was immense, and his culture was 
comprehensive. Nothing human was foreign 
to his pen. There are no volumes of essays in 
the language superior in style or in temper to 
his. The mastery of English which he attained 
was incomparable in its breadth, its ease, its 
simplicity. 


Boston Traveller, Aug. 12.—As a literary 
critic Prof. Lowell held admittedly the first 
place among Americans. His criticisms were 
noted for what may be termed a bold and 
courageous carefulness. 


AS A REFORMER. 


Louisville Courier-Journal, Aug. 13.—The 
wit of Lowell was no mean auxiliary to the 
anti-slavery cause at a time when it was under 
the ban of public sentiment. Though he was 
then but a literary man, and not a politician in 
the ordinary sense, there is no doubt that he 
exerted a far wider influence than most of the 
politicians of histime. His fierce satires lent 
courage to his party, at a time when courage 
was what it needed most to rally its forces to 
battle against overwhelming odds. 


AS A DIPLOMAT. 


New York Recorder, Aug. 13.—When he 
was called to represent the Nation in England 
and Spain it was felt that American culture and 
manhood had true recognition. How well this 
work was done, with what fidelity, genius, and 
tact this consummate scholar became a con- 
summate diplomatist, is written in our history. 
Do we not see it and feel it in the better rela- 
tions between the United States and the nations 
where he was an envoy? 


AS A STATESMAN. 


New York Evening Post, Aug. 12.—In one 
respect, however, Mr. Lowell’s position made 
him primus inter pares. He was a statesman 
by instinct and by study. His later works are 
mines of instruction on the philosophy of gov- 
ernment. Indeed, this vein of statesmanship 
runs through his poems, beginning with the 
earliest ‘‘ Biglow Papers,” and it is this Attic 
infusion that has preserved that would-be dog- 
gerel and kept it as fresh for us as it was to 
the last generation of Americans. 


New York Sun, Aug. 13.—Of course, as a 
Bostonian and a Harvard professor, living in 
the midst of intellectual agitations and reform 
movements, Mr. Lowell could not help becom- 
ing toa certain extent a politician, even if he 
had wished to. It was in this capacity that the 
Republicans of Massachusetts made him a can- 
didate for elector of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1876. Before that he had been an 
anti-slavery man, though he had never faced 
mobs with Garrison and Phillips. During the 
Civil War he was an earnest patriot. But his 
political ideas became tinctured with an admix- 
ture of Pharisaic moral sentiments too strong 
to leave his judgment of public questions wise 
and comprehensive. In a word, he was finally 
a Mugwump and an antagonist of American 
democracy. 


HIS AMERICANISM. 
G. W. Smalley in New York Tribune, Aug. 
16.—His Americanism was thc dominant 
passion of his life; that, and not poetry, nor 
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letters, nor even those friendships and affect- 
ions which were to him as the air he breathed. 


HIS CULTURE. 

London Times, Aug. 13.—With him there 
passes away one of the very few Americans 
who were the equals of any son of the Old 
World—of any Frenchman or any Englishman 
—in that indefinable mixture of qualities which 
we sum up for want of a better word under the 
name of culture. 


WALT WHITMAN’S TRIBUTE. 

Press Dispatch, Aug. 15.—His was the true 
American’s and humanity’s spirit in the light 
of his own convictions, and he wrought them 
out faithfully. His written pages preserve 
a certain attitude everywhere. 





GEORGE JONES. 


[George Jones, one of the founders of the New York 
Times, and one of the oldest newspaper publishers in 
the United States, died at Poland Springs, Me., Aug. 12. 
His chief partner in the enterprise, Henry J. Raymond, 
was the literary head of the paper, but to the business 
tact and sound judgment of Mr, Jones the 7zmes owed 
a large part of its success. He was born in Poultney, 
Vt., Aug, 16, 1811. Atthe age of thirteen, his father 
and mother being dead, he became a clerk in a coun- 
try store in his native village. At about thesame time 
his employer, who was owner of the Northern Sfecta- 
tor, took into the composing room of that paper, asa 
printer’s apprentice, Horace Greeley. Thus a friend- 
ship was formed between the two boys. In 1833 Mr. 
Jones came to New York and becamea clerk in a dry 
goods store, Not long after the founding of tae 77r/d- 
une Mr, Jones first began his connection with journal- 
ism in its business office. Here he formed a life-long 
friendship with Henry J Raymond, who was then an 
editorial writer upon the 7r/éune. Later Mr. Jones 
purchaseda news agency in Albany and removed to 
that city. Here he prospered. While Henry I. 
Raymond wasa member of the Assembly in 1849-51, 
the two friends decided toestablish the NewYork 7imes. 
The first number was published Sept. 18, 1851. After 
the death of Mr. Raymond, in 1869, Mr. Jones became 
the responsible head of the 7zmes, in control both of 
its business management and editorial policy. One of 
the most striking incidents of his newspaper career was 
his service in exposing the corruptions of the Tweed 
Ring in 187r. he next event to. attract wide public 
notice was his refusal in 1884 to support Mr. Blaine, 
the Republican candidate for the Presidency. ] 


AS KNOWN TO HIS ASSOCIATES. 

New York Times, Aug. 13.—That quality of 
his character that brings those he had associ- 
ated with himself in the conduct of 7he 7imes 
to look upon his death with the grief of a per- 
sonal loss was its cornerstone. It was his 
direct straightforwardness, his simplicity. Mr. 
Jones was one thing and unchanging to all 
men. It was not in his uature to assume what 
he had not, nor to affect what he did not feel. 
Mr. Jones was habitually the gentlest of men, 
but he had a rugged firmness that became the 
conductor of a newspaper that has concerned 
itself with evildoers, and his replies to the 
protests, and still more to the threats, of those 
who desired ite silence were generally of such 
startling directness as to close the interview. 
His wish was that his newspaper should pay 
more attention to the worthy than to the un- 
worthy side of human nature; that it should 
commend itself to right-thinking persons of 
some seriousness of mind and sobriety of judg- 
ment rather than strive to satisfy the desire to 
know what the sintu] and frivolous are about. 
He held his own opinions by virtue of honest 
conviction, and he respected the convictions of 
others. No writer of the 7imes was ever re- 
quired or asked to urge upon the public views 
that he did not accept himself. Of the sturdi- 
ness with which Mr. Jones maintained in his 
newspaper the views he privately entertained 
upon public questions, or of the character cr the 
behavior of public men, the record of his life 
bears testimony. Even when the adoption of a 
policy for his paper involved pecuniary loss, 
even when it involved personal danger, the 
policy he had determined upon was no less 
faithfully and resolutely pursued. 


A MASTER NEWSPAPER MAN. 
Philadelphia Times, Aug. 13.—Mr. Jones 
was not reared to journalism, but we have had 
no journalist in the country during his day who 
more nearly completed the circle of a master 
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newspaper man. He was a gentleman of the 
purest character and rugged honesty. In poli- 
tics, as in all his daily transactions of life, he 
maintained that the highest duty of a citizen and 
of a public journal was to be honest in the 
treatment of all public questions and in the dis- 
cussion of public men. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE FRENCH LEGATION. 

Courrier des Etats-Unis, New York, A ug. 
13.—A Paris dispatch announces the nomina- 
tion of M. Patendtre to the post of Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary at 
Washington, replacing M. Roustans, who has 
been transferred to the French Embassy at 
Madrid. The French Government has doubtless 
desired to give evidence of its high considera- . 
tion for the United States in choosing for its 
representative at Washington one of the most 
distinguished members of our diplomatic ser- 
vice. M. Patendtre was French Minister to 
Sweden in 1880. The Government called him 
thence in 1883 to entrust him with the French 
Legation at Pekin, where, two years later, it 
fell to him to discharge a mission requiring the 
highest diplomatic ability. It was M. Pate- 
notre, in fact, who negotiated the treaty of 
peace at Tien-Tsin, signed June 9g, 1885, 
which put an end to the serious com- 
plications that had arisen between China and 
France by settling the question of Tonquin and 
Annam. For several years M. Patenotre had 
to deal with a situation cf extreme delicacy, 
occasioned by the obstacles encountered in the 
pacification of the provinces of Tonquin bor- 
dering on China and the incessant conflicts 
that were incident to the delimitation of the 
new French possessions in Indo-China. The 
tact and firmness exhibited by M. Patendtre 
through these difficulties of a very exceptional 
order won for him universal respect in France 
and abroad. Being nominated French Minis- 
ter to Morocco in 1889, M. Patenotre rendered 
important services in a post where French in- 
terests are ceaselessly menaced by English 
rivalries. To him is due the recent conclusion 
of a treaty of commerce with the Sultan of 
Morocco, which secures to France various ad- 
vantages and privileges that are calculated to 
strengthen her influence in those regions, 
where her policy tends to a gradual extension 
to the westward of our Algerian territory. M, 
Patenotre is, in short, a personality who, we 
have no doubt, will be well received in Wash- 
ington, and who cannot fail to be an honor to 
our country, and to cement still closer the ties 
of mutual esteem and affection between the 
two great Republics. 


GREENWICH AS THE PRIME 
MERIDIAN. 


New York Sun, Aug 19.—A resolution has 
been adopted by the Geographical Congress at 
Bern that the Greenwich meridian ought to 
be universally accepted as the prime. It is 
clear that, if there is to be a universal first 
meridian for the measuremert of longitude and 
the division of time. the meridian which passes 
through the Royal Observatory at Greenwich 
has by far the strongest claim to selection. 
The choice has always been chiefly a question 
of convenience and suitability for reckoniug. 
For many years, however, the supremacy of 
Greenwich has been apparent from the fact 
that many nations which fix upon a meridian 
within their own domains also accept the 
British prime This may be seen in the 
maps commonly used in the United States. 
In the Meridian Conference at Washington the 
recommendation of the Greenwich prime was 
very decided, the delegates from France and 
one or two other countries declining to concur. 
Great Britain, as the chief maritime Power has 
the prior claim. We are not to expect that 
the decision of the Congress will determine the 
question; yet it may be influential. The same 
body has declared that Great Britain ought to 


| adopt the metric system. The two things are 


not necessarily related, 
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1680. 


Sketch of a French Protestant pastor’and poet who died in 


Fromentin (Eugene). Camille Bellaigue. Correspfondant, Paris, July 25, pp. 29. 
Study of the eminent French traveler, critic and novelist. 

Magalhaes (de) Benjamin Constant Botelho, Founder of the Republic of Brazil, 
Oscar d’Araujo. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Aug.1, pp. 12. Biographical sketch. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


Caricaturists (Some French). Charles Baudelaire. Lecture Rétrospective. Paris, 

Aug. 5, pp. 19, Critical remarks on ten distinguished French caricaturists. 

Carmen. Prosper Merimée. Lecture Rétrospective, Paris, Aug.s5, pp. 16. Con- 
clusion of a novel. 

Danton, The Portraits of. John Grand-Carteret. Revue Bleue, Paris, Aug. 1, 
pp. 5. Reproductions of various portraits of the French regicide and comments 
thereon. 

English Statesman (an) of the 17th century, The Conjugal Romance of. 
Dronsart. Correspondant. Paris, July 25, pp. 26. 
ten by Dorothy Osborn to Sir William Temple, who afterwards married her. 

Literary Reputations, The History of. Paul Stapfer. Revue Bleue, Paris, Aug. 1, 
pp. 6. First part of an essay maintaining that literary reputations are the work 
of centuries and that the antiquity of a writer, with constant admiration, is the 
only sure proof of his merit. 

Marriage (A) in the Great World. Octave Feuillet. Lecture Rétrospective, Paris, 
Aug. spp. Third instalment of a novel. 

Moscow, The French Exposition at. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Aug. 1, pp. 15. Des- 
cription of the Exposition now open at Moscow. 

Painting Conangan’ and Antiquity. Gaston Deschamps. Revue Bleue, 
Paris, Aug. 1, pp. 5. Remarks on the picture to which the French Institute has 
just awarded the ** Prize of Rome.”’ 


‘* Petite Suisse’ (The). Saint-Juirs. Lecture Rétrospective, Paris, Aug. 5, pp. 6. 
Short story. 

Pierre Grassou. 
Short story. 


Shakespeare, The Sonnets of. Simone Arnaud. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Aug. 1, 
pp. 19. Critical paper on the sonnets, with translations into verse. 

Women, the Inteilectual Duty of, Practical Reflections on. Madame W. Monod. 
Rev. Chrétienne, Paris, Aug, 1, pp. 19. Why and how women should cultivate 


their minds. 
POLITICAL. 


Siam, The Neutrality of. Philippe Lehault. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Aug. 1, pp. 3. 
Maintaining that declarations by the English press that France has violated the 
neutrality of Siam are a cover under which England intends making an addition 
to her Eastern Empire. 

Tunis, French Policy in. Alfred Rambaud. Revue Bleue, Paris, Aug. 1, pp. 5. 
Explaining the excellent effects resulting from the policy pursued by France in 
Tunis since that country was annexed to France. 


Marie 
Analysis of the Letters writ- 


Honoré de Balzac. Lecture Rétrospective, Paris. Aug. 5, pp. 19. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Genesis, The First Chapter of. M. Thury. Rev. Chrétienne, Paris, Aug. 1, pp. 15. 
First part of an attempt to reconcile the account of creation in the first chapter 
of Genesis with the facts of Science. 

Irenical and Polemical. Felix Bovet.. Rev. Chrétienne, Paris, Aug. 1, pp. 9. 
Address delivered at the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance at Florence last 
April, maintaining -hat the Alliance should more and more substitute irenical 
action for polemical. 

Seherer (Edmond). Gaston Frommel. Rev. Chrétienne, Paris, Aug. 1, pp. 12. 
Second part of a critical analysis of the writings of the distinguished Prutestant 


itor. 
ae SOCIOLOGICAL. 


. qgeame Women (The) of Irreproachable Character. Léon de Tinseau. Nouvelle 
e 


vue, Paris, Aug. 1, pp. 16. Maintaining that all Japanese women are not, as 
travelers have alleged, of easy virtue, but very many of them lead irreproach- 
able lives. 

Lepers (The) of Molokai; Account of a visit of the Queen of the Sandwich Islands 
to them in April, 1891. G. Sauvin. Correspondant, Paris, July 25, pp. to. 

Population, The Question of. Paul Laffitte. Revue Bleue, Paris, Aug. 1, pp. 4. 

aintaining that a reform in manners and ideas will do far more to increase the 
population of France than any laws. 

Syndicate (The Mixed). Professor A. Béchaux. Correspondant, Paris, July 25, 
pp. 20. Description of the methods by which somc disagreements between em- 
yer and employed have been settled in the North of France. 

Thoughts. X. Doudan. Lecture Rétrospective. Paris, Aug. 5, p.1. Sententious 
reflections on mankind. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Daimatia. Paul Melon, Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Aug. 1, pp. 23. Historical and 
descriptive account of Dalmatia. 


Lavalette, The Escape of. Cavillier-Fleury. Lecture Rétrospective, Paris, Aug. 5, 
pp. 16. Account of the way in which Lavalette, the aide-de-camp of Napoleon, 
escaped death in 1815, 

Moscow. Théophile Gautier. Lecture Rétrospective, Paris, Aug. 5, pp. 13. First 
part of a description of Moscow in winter. 


Paris on Horseback (1830-1848). Croqueville. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Aug.1. A 
first article on the different styles of horseback riding in fashion in Paris since 
1830. ‘ 

Sainte-Amaranthes (the) Truth About. Mary Sumner. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, 
Aug. 1, pp. r7. Sketch of two notorious beauties of Paris—mother and daughter 

—who were beheaded during the Terror. 

Yachting (French). G.de Wailly. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Aug. 1, pp.8. The 
present condition of Frerch yachting, with suggestions for its improvement. 


Books of the Week. 


AMERICAN. 


Alaska, With Sack and Stockin. G. Broke. Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth, 
$1.75. 

Anti-Septic Christians. Maud Ballington Booth. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York and Chicago. 


Antony and Cleopatra Shakspeare. Introduction by W. J. Rolfe. 17 Illustra- 
tions by Paul Avril. Duprat & Co, Edition de Luxe. Holland Paper,$30, Japan 
Paper, $40. 

Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. Translated by E. Poste, M.A. Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.00. 


Carine ; A Story of Sweden. L.Enault. Translated by Linda Da Kowalewska. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Cloth, illus., $1.25. 


Diabetic (the), Cookery for. H. W. and Mrs. Poole. Preface by Dr. Pavy. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth, $1.00. 


Drinks &la Mode. Mrs. de Salis. Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth, 6oc. 


Electricity, Chapters on: An Introductory Text-Book for Students. S. Shel- 
don. Charles Collins (Baker & Taylor Co). Cloth, $1.24. 


Electro-Deposition of Metals, Complete Treatise on: Comprising Electro- 
Plating and Galvano-Plastic Operations, the Deposition of Metals by the con- 
tact and Immersion Processes, the Coloring of Metals, the Methods of Grinding 
and strom + as well as Descriptions v1 the Electric Elements, Dynamo-Electric 
Machines, Thermo-piles, and of the Materials and Processes used in Every Depart- 
ment of the Art. G. Langbein, M.D. Translated with additions by W. 
Braunt. H. Carey, Baird & Co., Philadelphia. Cloth, $4.00. 


England, History of. The Entire Work of Hume, Supplemented and Annotated; 

and the Later History of the British Empire, Derived from Authentic Sources ; 

with Summaries ot Events on the Continent Brought Downto the Present Time. 

be Cooke Stafford and H. W. Duledon. Ward, Lock & To.,3 vols. Cloth, 
10.00. 


Engravings, How To Estimate Their Cost. Leon Barritt. Barritt & Burgin. 
Paper, $1.50. 

Floral Decorations : Suggestions and Descriptions. Mrs. de Salis. Longmans, 
Green & Co. Cloth, 6oc. 

Iliad of Homer. Book XXIII. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendices. 
G. M. Edwards, M.A. Macmillan & Co., soc. 

Iphigenia at Aulis of Euripides. Edited with Introduction, and Critical and 
Explanatory Notes by E. B. England, M.A. Macmillan & Co., $1.75. 


Making the Most of Life. The Rev. J.R. Miller, D.D. Thos. Y. Crowell & 
Co. Cloth, $1.00. 


Man, Origin, Pup. and Destiny of, or Philosophy of the Three Ethers. W. 
Thornton, M.D. . Thornton, Boston. Cloth, $1.25. 

Middle Ages (the), The History of. Victor Duruy. Translated from the rath 
French Edition by E. H. and M. D. Whitney; Notes and Revisions by G. Burton 
Adams. H. Holt & Co. Cloth, $1.60. 

Old Testament Heroes. The Rev. F. B. Meyer Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York and Chicago. 


$ Ostrich Farm (an), Home Life on. Annie Martin. D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, 
1.25. : 


ere (Natural), Introduction to, Designed as a Text-Bouk in Physics for 
the Use of Students in College. Denison Olmstead. Charles Collins (Baker & 
Taylor Co.). Cloth, $3.12. ‘ 


Receivers of Corporations, The Law of, Including National Banks. Illustrated 
by Abstracts of the Facts and Excerpts from the Opinions in Leading Cases. J. F. 
Gluck and August Becker. Banks & Bros., New York and Albany. Sheep, $6.00. 

Statics and Dynamics, Elements of. Part II. Elements of Dynamics. S. L. 
Loney, M.A. Macmillan & Co., $1.00. 

Tales of Three Centuries. From the Russian of Michael Zagoskin. Little. 
Brown & Co., Boston, Cloth, $1.00. 

Theatre (the American), History of: New Foundations. G. O. Seilhamer. 
Globe Printing House, Phila. Cloth, $5.00. 
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fAug. 22, 1891. 


Current Events. 





Wednesday, August 12. 


The Governor of Georgia signs the Bill prohibiting the sale of liquor within 
three miles of any church, or school, except in incorporated cities ; this means 
virtual prohibition in Geergia...... James Russell Lowell dies at Elmwood, 
Cambridge...... George Jones, proprietor of Zhe New York Times, dies at 
Poland Springs, Me. 

The ukase forbidding the export from Russia of rye and ryemeai of every 
kind produces a great sensation in Berlin; the price of rye and other grains 
is advanced...... The Twelfth International Convention of the Young Men's 
Christian Association opens in Amsterdam, with 300 delegates in attendance 
iain At the election held in Walsall, England, for a member of Parliament 
to succeed Sir Charles Foster, Home-Rule Liberal, the Gladstonian candidate 
defeats the Conservative representative...... M. Patenétre, the French Min- 
ister to Moroco, is appointed to succeed M. Roustan as Minister to the United 
States. 

Thursday, August 13. 


President Harrison receives from Queen Victoria a dispatch expressing her 


sorrow and regret on the death of James Russell Lowell...... The Maryland 
State Farmers’ Alliance elect officers and appoint delegates tothe National 
Alliance. 


In Paris, the Grand Duke Alexis, of Russia, is enthusiastically cheered by the 
crowds; at Vichy, he is received with demonstrations of joy..... The Senaputti, 
or Commander-in-Chief of the Manipuri army, and a Tongal General, who 
took part in the massacre of the British officials, are hanged...... Because of 
the Russian grain ukase, rye is dearer than wheat in Amsterdam and Berlin 
dss ecieledh Portugal prohibits the importation of foreign wheat from September 1 
until the native crop shall be consumed...... The Geographical Congress, at 
Berne, adopis a resolution in favor of the compilation of an international pro- 
nouncing geographical dictionary ; the committee to whom was referred the 
discovery of the source of the Mississippi, decides against the claims of Cap- 
tain Glazier, and that the honor belongs to Schoolcraft, Lieutenant Allen, and 
Jean Nicollet. 

Friday, August 4. 


The funeral services of James Russell Lowell are held in Appleton Chapel, 


Harvard University...... Mrs. James K. Polk, widow of the tenth President 
of the United States, d‘es at Nashville, aged 88 years...... The Rev. John 
Henry Hopkins, D.D., a prominent Episcopalian clergyman, dies near Hud- 
son, N. Y...... Ex-Speaker Reed is welcomed home from Europe with a recep- 
tion by the Portland Club...... The President appoints Charles C. Erd- 
man, of Louisville, Consul to Colon, and Henry C. Mills Judge for the North- 
ern and Southern Districts of Mississippi...... The steamer Wetmore, which 
carried a cargo of grain from Duluth to Liverpool, arrives in the port of New 
POEs. The price of rye is largely advanced on account of its export being 


prohibited by Russia. 


Baron Hirsch signs a document empowering Dr. Lowenthal and others to 
purchase land in the Argentine Republic to the value of 10,000,000 pesos...... 
President and Madame Carnot entertain the King of Greece at Puaris...... The 
Haytian Chamber of Deputies adopts a vote of censure against the members 
of Hyppolyte’s Cabinet; the Ministers resign..... Reports indicate great 
shortage in the French wheat crop. 

Saturday, August 15. 


Governor Hill invites the President to be his guest in Albany ; the President 
declines...... On ’Change at Chicago, wheat for December delivery sells at 
$1.08, an advance of eight cents per bushel over the day before...... The Anti- 
Platt Republicans in the Chemung (Fassett’s) district hold a separate conven- 
tion and elect delegates to the State Convention. 


The German Government refuses to remove the corn duties and will reduce 


freights to afford relief...... There is great activity in the Russian grain 
markets; the Russian newspapers commcnd the ukase forbidding the export 
Of CYC... 002 Ten thousand Welsh miners go out on strike...... Services in 


memory of James Russell Lowell are held by Canon Farrar in Westminster 
Abbey. 


Sunday, August 16. 


General John B. Gordon, Commander-in-chief of the Confederate camps in 
the United States, approves the proposed reunion of soldiers of the Northern 
and Southern armies at the World’s Fair...... Civil Service Commissioner 
Roosevelt's report on the Baltimore investigation recommends the dismissal 
of many Government employés. 

The Czarewitch reaches Moscow....The Paris Ec/air says that the Emperor 
William, of Germany was attacked by a violent fit of insanity on the night of 
the departure of the imperial yacht from England, and that his knee-cap was 
broken in a struggle with an officer; circumstances are fully related...... Cen- 
tral American republics appoint commissioners to the World’s Fair 
International Social Workmen’s Congress opens in Berlin. 


Monday, August 17. 


J. L. Bay, expert accountant employed to examine the books of ex-Treas- 
urer Woodruff, of Arkansas, is arrested on a charge of stealing $100,000 in 
State script....../ A burglar’s trust is said to have been discovered in Milwau- 
kee ; it originated in New York City, with a capital of $5,000...... The grain 
market, at home and abroad, is greatly excited, first advancing, and then 
closing considerably lower than on Saturday..... -A Pittsburgh dispatch states 
that the Government has investigated a newly-discovered metal, which is 
found to be of high tensile strength, impervious to acids, indestructible by 
corrosion, and capable of being wrought while either hot or cold...... The 
People’s Baths are opened at No. 9 Centre Market Place, by:the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 

A St. Petersburg dispatch denies that a secret treaty has been concluded with 
with France...... It is reported that Foreign Ministers in China have threat- 
ened a joint naval demonstration unless the Chinese Government makes 
speedy reparation for recent attacks on resident foreigners......A new Hay- 
tian Cabinet is formed......: A serious railway accident occurs on the Jura- 
Simplon line near Bern, Switzerland; fourteen persons are killed and many 
injured. . 

Tuesday, August 18. 


President Harrison and many other distinguished guests participate in the 
opening ceremonies of the dedication of the monument at Bennington,Vt...... 
The President makes speeches at many cities ew route from Cape May to Ben- 
nington, and is received at Albany by the Governor und the Mayor...... In 
Pennsylvania the Republiean leaders, Senator Quay nd C.L. Magee, bury 
the hatchet on the eve of the State Convention...... The Attorney-General of 
the State of New York is asked to institute proceedings to wind up the affairs 
of the Flour City Life Association, of Rochester...... Arrangements are per- 
fected for the consolidation of the Des Moines Northern and the Des Moines 
and Northwestern Railways....../ A disastrous fire in Jacksonville, Fla., des- 
troys ten blocks of the finest buildings and residences in the city...... Gover- 
nor Campbell of Ohio is confined to his room by sickness. 


Emperor William of Germany and the Empress attend a banquet at Kiel in 
honor of the birthday of the Emperor of Austro-Hungary...... Elaborate 
reparations are in progress for receiving the French fieet at Portsmouth, 
England......The execution of the Manipur Princes is generally condemned 
= a .+++eThe town of Kollman, Austria, is partially destroyed by a cloud- 
urst. 
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Important to Sunday-School 
Teachers. 


AND ALL BIBLE STUDENTS. 


AUSSETS BIBLE 
(YCLOPADIA 


Compiled and written by Rev. A. K. FAUSSET, 
M. A., joint author of Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown's 
critical and explanatory Bible Commentary. Illus- 
trated by 600engravings. One vol, royal octavo, cloth, 
750 pp., price $5.00, tranportation free. 

This volume contains 3,700 articles; and presents a 
completeness and conciseness, such as should be found 
ina Bible Cyclopedia. It is invaluable to Students and 
Teachers of all denominations. 

Its exhaustive article on Creation, or on Isaiah, or on 
the Pentateuch, is alone worth the price of the volume. 

It contains, also, the results of the admirable work 
done by explorers, showing how, in an age prone to 
skepticism, God has given remarkable confirmations of 
the truth of His own Word in raising men who have 
been enabled to decipher the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylonand Assyria, and 
the archaic characters of the Moabite stone. Ephesus 
with its Temple to the great Diana, Midian and its 
mines, Rome and its catacombs, have al! contributed 
their quota of witnesses to the truth, 

A valuable index of all the books and the chapters of 
the Bible in consecutive order, with reference to the 
articles which illustrate them isadded. By consulting 
this index on any passage of Scripture, the student will 
immediately find the article which will afford him the 
information he desires. 

J. W. BASHFORD, D.D., President of the Ohio Wes- 

leyan University, writes: 

‘‘It is a most admirable aid. I hope ten thousand 
teachers will use it inside the next six months.”’ 

T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D., says: 

“Tt is in advance of all books in that line.”’ 
NEWELL WOOLSEY WELLS, D.D., of Brooklyn, 

writes: 

‘* The ‘ Bible Cyclopedia’ of the Rev. A. R. Fausset 
is accurate, disclosing, as it does, a thorough acquaint- 


ance with the result of the latest investigations in all 
departments of Biblical research. It is compact, pre- 
senting in few words the sum and substance of what 
Dictionaries and 
It is comprehensive, embracing in its 
treatment many subjects either just touched upon, or 


may be found in mere elaborate 


- ’ Pd 
Cyclopedias. 


left altogether unnoticed in the majority of works 

having a similar aim.”’ 

Rev. D. W. C. HUNTINGTON, 
writes: 

‘*T have spent some time in an examination of the 
‘Bible Cyclopedia,’ plying it with various and hard 
questions, and I.am delighted with its ready and 
Its adaptation to the use of all 
classes of Bible students should give it an immense 
circulation.”’ 

J. T. GRACEY, D.D., of Rochester, N. Y., writes: 

‘*T have had the pleasure of a careful examination of 
Fausset’s ‘ Bible Cyclopedia,’ and, further, the great 
help it affords in ‘ working with it’ on lines of investi- 


Bradford, Pa., 


thorough responses. 


gation, which test the accuracy and comprehensive- 
ness of a work of this kind, and I find it not only emin- 
ently satisfactory, but admirable in so many qualities 
that it would be tedious to name them. It is full, fresh, 
and reliable.” 

Rev. F. N. LUSON, La Grange, Iil., writes: 

“It isa masterly production. It is worth its price 
ten times over.” 

‘* More nearly realizes our ideas of a Bible dictionary 
for all classes than anything that has ever come under 
our observation.”’"—Lutheran and Missionary. 

‘* A storehouse for those who teach and those who 
would be taught.’"—Efiscopal Register. 

‘““A library of Biblical knowledge presented in a 
volume of 750 pages." —Lutheran Observer. 

‘* A volume for the family library and an aid in the 
study of the Bible.’’—/adependent. 








THE LIGHT 


Or, THE GREAT CONSUMMATION, 
By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, 


(Author of ‘The Light of Asia."’) 


Cloth, square 12mo, 286 pp., illustrated 
with 14 tull-page reproductions from 
Hoffmann’s celebrated paintings on the 
Life of Christ. Price, $1.75, post-free, 
Paper edition, illustrated with frontis- 
piece. Price, 50 cents, post-free. 


What Is Said of It: 


‘** Of literary importance.”’-—Mail and Express, N.Y. 

“Quotable lines and pages are many.” — Hartford 
Courant. 

** No one can read it without profit.”—Gospel Banner, 
Augusta, Me. 

“Tt is the one ambitious, serious poem of many years.” 
Iowa State Register. 

“Tt isa mine of noble thought and noble English.”— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

“One of the most significant and important produc- 
tions.’"—Hartford Courant. 

‘About the first great poem since ‘ Paradise 
gained.’”’—Union and Advertiser, Rochester. 

‘*A remarkable poetic production. Will be read by 
thousands with great interest.”--Reformed Church 
Record. 

“It is full of the most exquisite imagery and brilliant 
thoughts in unison with so sublime a theme.”’— 
Times, Dubuque, Iowa. 

‘* Tt cannot fail to fill the Christian's soul with praise, 
and to fire the breasts of all men with admiration.”’ 
Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky. 

‘* It does not urge you to believe something about Jesus, 


Re- 


| matic situations of 





but it makes you feel His spiritual presence.’’— ev. 

Dr. EB. C. Bolles. Brooklyn, N. Y. in sermon 
preached March 1st. 

‘“*The diction is careful, noble, pure and exquisite, as 
becomes the subject, the clime and the characters ; | 
it will please all readers of poetry and fill Christian 
souls with rapture.."— The New York Herald. 

“It is a surpassingly beautiful flower of the Christian | 
faith . . By a concensus of opinion it is 
placed high up in the category of the poetic litera- 
ture of this century.”.—Morning Patriot, Jackson, | 
Mich. 

‘** We advise the early reading of this great poem, and | 
a new study of the Gospels in connection there- 
with, and especially in anticipation of the next 
series of Sabbath-school lessons selected from the | 
Gospel of John.”’—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

‘* Asa purely literary work we acknowledge the won- 

derful spell of the poem. Whata halo of beauty, 

what a uniqueness of imagery, what a wealth of 
poetical glory the author has thrown around the 
simplest events of Christ's earthly career! . ; 

As a work of art, the poem is almost matchless.’’— | 

The Lutheran Evangelist, Springfield, O. 


. 








THE EPIC 
OF SAUL. 


By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 


Cloth, octavo, 386 pp., gilttop, rough 
edges, printed in pica type, on excel- 
lent paper. Price, $2.50, post-free. 


Some Individual Expressions: 


Mr. Maurice THOMPSON says: 

“The poem is a suberb piece of work, and well worth 
studying for its truth as well as foritsromance, Meas- 
ured by any standard, it shows a solid body of art. The 
story is strongly imagined, presenting frequent dra- 

reat power, and the diction often 
rises to the highest evel of expression. Certainly Dr, 
Wilkinson is in the succession of true poets.” 


The late Dr. Howarp CrosBy says: 

‘“*T have read Prof. Wilkinson's * Epic of Saul’ care- 
fully. It isa poem of a high order. . . The poetic 
spirit is maintained throughout in figure, allusion and 
style. . . . The third and fourth books where Stephen 
and Saul contend, and the thirteenth and fourteenth 
books, where Saul and Sergius speak, are especially 
powerful, and, in my opinion. reach the highest plane 
of poetry. It seems to me that this book will secure 
the claim of Prof. Wilkinson in the front ranks of 
poets.” 


Dr, GEorcGE DANA BOARDMAN says: 
“ Dr. Wilkinson’s ‘ Epic of Saul’ is daring in concep- 
tion, subtile in analysis, exquisite ip delineation, stately 
in movement, dramatic in unfolding, rhythmical in ex- 
ression, reverent in tone, uplifting in tendency. The 
Poem of Saul’ is as truly an Epic as Milton's ‘ Para 
dise Lost.’ ”’ 


Prof. H. H. BovesEn says: 

‘**Tam much impressed with the noble simplicity of 
language and the elevation of thought in Dr. Wilkin. 
son's * Epic of Seul.’”’ 


Prof. A. C. KENDRICK says: 

“ The Christian, the scholar, and the poet are equally 
and conspiciously manifest throughout its pages. A 
place, a time, afd a theme of transcendent intrinsic in 
terest, yet ewan no slight difficulties of poetical 
treatment, Dr. Wilkinson has handled with great felic- 
ity and success, everywhere master of his theme, rising 
ever and anon into passages of great beauty and power.” 


Mrs, ExizaBeta STtuaRT Puetps WARD says: 

“It seems to me to have the dignity and reverence 
due to the theme, and the poetic feeling which must 
move a man to sustain such a work ; to have passages 
of marked power ; and a purpose which lifts it above 
much of the verse of our day.” 


Ex-Senatot Joun J. INGALLS says: 

***The Epic of Saul’ is a metrical composition of 
well sustained elevation of thought and diction upon 1 
Scriptural episode of surpassing interest,” 


Mr. EpGaR FAWCETT says: 
‘Shows a keen sense of rhythm, and a keen eye also 
for literary ‘color.’ ” 





~ THE BOUND VOLUME > 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING APRIL 25th, 1891. 


WITH INDEX OF AUTHORS, 
Cloth. Price, $4.00. 


AND INDEX OF SUBJECTS, 


Carriage Free. 


CONTAINING; 


NUMBER OF ARTICLES: 

127 Political, 120 Sociological,81 Religious, | 
40 Miscellaneous, 95 Educational, Etc., 115| 
Science and Philosophy, Total, 578. | 

(Number of Authors 


FROM LEADING MAGAZINES: 
74 American, 43 English, 15 German, 21 


French, '7 Russian, Turkish, Etc. 


Total, 160. 
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Also 84 Book Digests, about 2,000 liberal extracts from the press of the United States and 
Europe, a Weekly Index of Periodical Literature, and a Weekly Chronicle of Current Events’ 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is 
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$3 Per Year; Single Copies, 10 Cents. 
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none. 


All other 
lamps make 
more or less 
smell —the 
** Pittsburgh ” 


The reason is : the combus- 
tion is perfect in the ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh ;’’ not quite in others. 

As might be expected, the 
‘‘Pittsburgh’’ burns less oil 
and gives more light than any 
other central-draft lamp. 

The reason why the ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh,’’ new this year, is tak- 
ing thelead already is itsclean- 
ness; it is the cleanest of 
lamps; it almost keeps itself 


clean. 


It has no dirt-pocket ; 


has no need of a dirt-pocket. 
A common servant, or even 
a child, can take care of it. 


Send for a primer. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 











CRAB 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads, 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention 7he Lit- 
erary Digest and send 16c, in zamps, to Joseph Dixon, 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
worth doubie the money. 





0/ FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES. 

We loan in the prosperous city of TACOMA 

/o and vicinity only. No drought. No_ pests. 

One-third valuation. Safe as U. S. Bonds. 
Successful experience. 


TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


aE Sanford’s Perfect Hes! Protector 
Adds 50% the wearing quality of every 





r of shoes. No more uneven boot- 
eels. No discomfort. Nonoise. Send 
10c. for Sample Pair, or 50c. for 6 Pairs 
with Chisel, &c. WOODMAN CO., 
P. O. Box 2872, Boston Mass. 





A Special eae ot ioe is ready for dis- 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 


and will bs oe -_ . plication to 
“24 Bap borg J. HILL, 


Term Séaioa, i Rochester, N. Y. 





“A Gigantic Production.” 

Young's t ‘Analytical Concordance to the 
Bible’ —d for the simplest reader of the Eng- 
lish Bible—exhibits 311,000 references; exceeds Cru- 
den’s Concordance by 118,000; marks 30,000 various 
readings in New Testament, and contains over 70,000 
Greek and Hebrew original words—all analytically 
arranged under their English titles (Cruden’s has not 

lack sr tee pen tts usefulness to the criti- 
cal scholar), t with other original and hi ghly 
valuable hee 20g ** Cruden’s Concordance is Child's 


pay com red with gh igantic production.” —Rev. 
rgeon. One gx vol, 4to, printed on 

Saat pe Price, in wot cloth bin ing, $6.08, 
tra —- free, ae Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 


and 90 Astor place, N 


BIND 


YOUR 


LITERARY 
DIGEST 


—— 


— THE — 


LITERARY DIGEST 
SELF- 


BINDER 


with Instructions for 
Use. 


Simplicity, Dura- 
bility, Neatness. 


Price, 75 Cents, 





POST-FREE. 





IN RAPID PREPARATION. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS'’ 


STANDARD PICTIONARY 


—— OF THE —— 


ENGLISH | ANGUAGE: 


See eee See YY Yee 











PRICE, WHEN ISSUED, $12; AT $7 TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


(@~ SEND 5 CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE NEW PROS- 
PECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, Etc, NOW READY. 


The list price of the Dictionary, when issued will be $12 (in one 
volume ; if in two volumes, $14). But all persons who will sign 
and return blank below, and make a payment of $1.00, only $7 
(in one volume ; $9 if wanted in two volumes) will be charged. 


${ Extra Discount to Subscribers for Any One of Our Periodicals, 
ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 


‘It will be a rival of the best Dictionaries.""— 7/e Boston Journalof Education. 

‘**]T do not hesitate to say it will be the completest single volume Dictionary of 
the English ianguage.’’—J. W. Basurorp, D.D., President of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 














‘* Of the two dictionaries, the revision of Webster and your w ooh, our plan is 
the better one, and will better meet existing needs. . - The Conniiry is a 
lexicographical luxury. Yours will be the English People’ s Word Book.”’—TuHeo. 
W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoricand English Literature at Princeton. 


It Has a Staff of Over One Hundred Editors. 


These editors are among the best known of American and English 
scholars ; each is an acknowledged authority in his particular sphere 
of learning. The Dictionary, from beginning to end, will be the 
work of scholars, and of experts in the different branches of the arts 
and sciences and in the different trades. Without reflecting unfavor- 
ably upon the work of others, we may be permitted to say that no 
dictionary of any language has had engaged upon it so many repre- 
sentative scholars. 


Invariable Conditions of Our Special Offer. 


Those who are subscribers for any one of our periodicals and 
who will subscribe now forthe Dictionary will be allowed an extra 
one dollar discount; that is, they will receive the Dictionary for 
$6.00. INVARIABLE CONDITIONS: 1. Your subscription for 
the periodical you have taken or propose to take must be paid up to 
at least December 1, 1891. 2. You must sign and return to us blank 
below, o7 a copy ‘of it, and send with it $1.00 of the $6.00 you are to 
pay for the Dictionary, and the other $5.00 are to be paid when we 
notify you that the Dictionary is ready for delivery. This will not 
be for some months. 3. If your subse ription for the periodical you 
are taking of us is not paid up in advance to at least December 1, 
1891, send the amount of ‘one year’s subscription with your Accept- 
ance Blank for the Dictionary, and your credit for the periodical 
will be advanced one year. 4. Any one not now an annual sub- 
scriber for one of our periodicals should send with his acceptance 
the money necessary to pay for one year’s subscription for the peri- 
odical he prefers, and the $1 in part payment for the Dictionary. 
The annual subscription price for our periodicals is as follows: THE 
HoMILETIC REVIEW, $3; THE MissioNARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 

; Tue Voice, $1; THe LITERARY DicEst, $3. 


AARAAAAM 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK. 
SIGN AND RETURN THE FOLLOWING, OR A COPY OF IT. 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 AND 20 AsTOR PLACE, N. Y.: 

I accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary, 
and herewith forward you ONE DOLLAR in advance payment for the 
same, and will forward you the remaining Six* DoLLARS when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood that if Iam 
not satisfied with the work I shali be at liberty to send it back within 
three days after I receive it, and you will return my money. 








MUON ts Jc) eas clades ane lieeed wes bien izes eee 


Date Obs welds Gee 6 eh 
*Ifyou are a subscriber for any one of our periodicals cancel 


the word Six by writing over it the word Five. 
Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in Two Volumes. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 








ee 








